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THE GREAT WHITE SHEPHERD OF CHRISTENDOM. 


Cee ea the third of March of this year the whole 
()9" bs Catholic world will celebrate one of the most 


i glorious dates in the history of the Catholic 

be Church. On that day Leo XIII. will complete, 
% as second in the long series of Roman Pontiffs 
of nineteen centuries, the 25th year of his glorious Pontificate. 

We might use the word “world” without limitation whatso- 
ever; for if there be one fact more remarkable than any other 
connected with Leo the Thirteenth’s reign and character, it is 
the universal respect and admiration in which he is held. Dur- 
ing the twenty-five years that he has sat upon the throne of 
Peter there is not a serious thinker, a religious man, a social 
reformer, an earnest student, a ruler of peoples who has not, 
either in body or in spirit, made pilgrimage to his throne. 

The passing of the twenty-five years of his Pontificate is a 
special cause of great rejoicing to us Catholics—as would be 
the extended life of a father upon earth to his children. 
But we also claim the privilege of paying our tribute to him as 
Americans. Time and again has Leo repeated that America 
had a special abiding place of love in his heart. Only last 
year did he take occasion to congratulate America on its loy- 
alty: “Most particularly do we praise you for the earnestness 
with which you have cultivated in the past, and do now culti- 
vate, your union with this chief Church and the Vicar of Christ 
on earth. We have gladly seized every suitable occasion to 
bear witness to our constant solicitude for you and the welfare 
of religion among you, and our daily experience compels us to 
make known that we have ever found your minds and hearts 
filled with docility, good will, and all desirable responsiveness.” 
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His word has gone forth to champion our republicanism in 
government, and to look wpon-it as a political condition most 
favorable to the advancement and growth of- our church: 
“Hence it is that while the attitude and temper of nearly all 
the old-time Catholic nations cause us grief, your churches, 
with their first bloom and glow of youth, do delight our heart 
and fill it with an intimate joy. There is, it is true, no favor 
from the civil constitution and government; but the rulers of 
the commonwealth are rightly to be praised, since in nowise do 
they interfere with your just liberty.” 

The untiring zeal and abundant love. with which. he worked 
for and desired the reunion of Christendom have caused him 
time and again to turn to America, where he sees the ripeness 
of the harvest and spurs on the laborers: 

“We are not ignorant of the zeal with which every one of 
you, venerable brethren, labor for the establishment and per- 
fection of schools and colleges for the correct formation of 
youth. So too your solicitude for ecclesiastical seminaries con- 
tributes to the increase of the clergy both in number and 
worthiness. What more can we add? You have exhibited a 
wise zeal in setting apart learned and reliable clergymen for 
the purpose of instructing those who differ from us and draw- 
ing them to the knowledge of the truth. These clergymen go 
from place to place; both in churches and in other buildings 
they make public addresses in the language of familiar conver- 
sation, and refute whatever objections are placed before them. 
This is an excellent institution, and we know that you have 
already profited much by it.” 

But beyond these expressions of our reverence and our joy 
at this exceptional time—expressions that bring no news to 
Leo’s ears, but only the again repeated outpourings of loving 
hearts—we wish to record the extraordinary manner in which 
Leo has met the wants and gained the sympathy of the entire 
world. 

When he ascended the throne there were not wanting those 
who, Cassandra-like, foretold the speedy downfall—or the decay, 
at least—of the Catholic Church of the ages. To the . mind 
who gauges things without the measure of the ever-present 
Divine Spirit, such signs were not wanting. The church was 
persecuted by many nations, and her children were calling 
catastrophes upon themselves by opposing their governments ; 
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much of the intellectual world of science, of history, of scrip- 
tural study was against her; men were determined to throw 
off the “intellectual shackles” of papal infallibility, and give 
liberty to reason; social unrest—grave problems of the masses 
—were looming up like dread spectres that threatened to spread 
the plague of anarchy over Europe. And within the church 
there were not wanting dangers both from those who would 
narrow her power of activity and shut her up in the repellant 
armor of conservatism, restraining the apostolic office to the 
teaching of a Sunday-school class, and from those who- would 
have her sacrifice her divinely given truth, and thus welcome 
suicide. 

Leo handled the problems before him with the skill of a 
Hildebrand, and his continued years have but given additional 
evidence of his power and ability as.an interpreter of events 
and a ruler of hearts. 

He has, first of all, shown that the Church of Christ is in- 
dependent of human government or human forms of govern- 
ment. Its welfare is not necessarily one with either monarch- 
ism or republicanism. Leo XIII. has been foreign to no coun- 
try, and has been the friend and supporter of every legitimate 
form of government. But he has gone further, and positively 
advised those who opposed their legal government at home to 
support it heart and soul, and make it work for the welfare of 
the church. 

He has championed the rights of the state; and fearlessly 
against the same state has he stood for the rights of the indi- 
vidual and of the people. 

Liberty and authority; one impossible without the other, 
in perfect sympathy are to work out the perfection of the in- 
dividual and of the nation. 

Leo XIII. has done a greater work still. He has proved to 
the world, which obstinately refused to believe it, that Catho- 
licity is an intellectual religion; not alone intellectual, but that 
the speculative reason, dwelling upon the positive, revealed 
truths, may find more than ample exercise for every one of its 
powers. Science has prospered under his encouragement, but 
he has always shown that science—restricted to the material 
and the sensible—is but a narrowing of the scope of human 
reason and a debasing of the soul. 

As the basis of Catholic philosophy he has placed St. 


“ 
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Thomas. Always a favorite student of the Angelic Doctor, this 
was one of the first acts of his Pontificate. Had he reigned 
but a few years, it would probably have been overthrown after 
he passed away; but he has lived long enough to see that it is 
taught in all colleges, and that the generation to-day and the 
generation to come are and will be fundamentally Thomists, 
re-echoing the philosophy of Aristotle—linking the human with 
the divine, combining reason with revelation, and again creating 
that synthesis which makes for harmony and perfection. 

Again, in Scriptural study, which was causing havoc with- 
out the church and uneasiness within, which has not yet been 
altogether arrested, Leo recognized the gravity of the questions 
which modern Biblical study presents; the legitimate side to 
higher criticism; encouraged Catholics to keep abreast of modern 
science and scholarship; and yet he stands to-day as the re- 
presentative of the church that alone champions the Divine 
authorship and inspiration of the entire Scripture. 

Likewise in history: Leo threw open the archives of the 
Vatican, welcomed investigators and students: and encouraged 
all his subjects to write jhistory that is history; ‘‘make the 
Popes known” was his brief but emphatic remark lately to 
the English historian. 

In the matter that is perhaps most practical for us all, and 
for the whole world just now, in the social problems of labor 
and of capital Leo has stood particularly as a most prominent, 
heroic figure, with kindness and love in his eyes for all, with 
words of wisdom on his lips, warning the rich.and the power- 
ful that “‘he who deprives a laborer of his just wages commits 
a sin that cries to Heaven for vengeance”; warning the 
laborer, again, not to preach anarchy nor to rob his employers; 
with prudence, with a sagacity that has won for him the ad- 
miration of all, giving to the world the solution of the problem 
that vexes it most and is big now with evil portent for the 
future. So by becoming all things to all men Leo would draw 
all to Christ. His appeal has gone forth to the world calling 
the nations to Christ. And let us trust that his years to come 
may continue to be crowned with that which has been the 
greatest glory of his years past—that he has made known to 
the world Christ and His Gospel, and through his own person, 
in a secondary way, led thousands to accept and to follow both. 

The following is a timely memorial written by the Rev. 
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Henry E. O'Keeffe, C.S.P., on the words which Leo spoke to 
him during a late visit to the Vatican: 


MY REMEMBRANCE OF THE POPE’S TWO WORDS—*“ COURAGE, 
COURAGE! ”’ 


I, 


Out from the American Republic should go a thousand thanks 
to Leo the Thirteenth. He has pointed out to us the nature 
and the number of those in Europe who do not understand us. 
Amid the noise and smoke of human strife, he has clarified the 
intellectual atmosphere for us. He has forced us to make our 
distinctions more defined, to quell the fears of those who 
suspect us of impugning the known truth. He has compelled 
us to construct our terminology according to the minds of the 
thinkers of the old world, so that they will see that we are not 
innovators of doctrine. 

“Amen, amen I say to you, unless the grain of wheat fall- 
ing into the ground, die; itself remaineth alone. But if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit.” 

It is Rome’s divine, historic destiny to centralize wayward 
social forces, to conserve conflicting germs of life, to direct un- 
toward currents of thought, and even to bury the seed of truth 
that it may develop and be rendered intelligible by the bloom 
and the fruit of its doctrine. 


Il. 


It may be that the subtlety of the French language alone 
can express the thought that there are triumphant defeats which 
even victory herself might be jealous of. This has been, more 
or less, the history of the relationship of prophet, saint, and 
genius to the See of Christendom. Who has a fuller right than 
the servant of servants to place the burning coal upon the 
prophet’s tongue and crown the forehead of the anointed with 
the fillet of divine misfortune? To the philosopher of history, 
aided only by the light of reason, such episodes seem like the 
quenching of the torches of truth and the shackling of the 
liberties of the leaders of men. Yet the confusion of history 
cannot even be partially adjusted unless we measure it by this 
norm of Providence. Moods of impatience that are often con- 
genital with rare intellectual power, have provoked intimacies 
of tragic pathos because of the self-possession of the Throne of 
the Fisherman. 
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III. 


I saw the Pope twice—once intimately. I was presented to 
him as a Paulist, and at the word “ Paolista” he brightened 
his dark eyes and said: ‘‘ Indeed I have heard of the work of 
your community in that great Republic of the West, and 
especially do I remember reports of your efforts, through 
preaching and the printed word—jger predicationem et typo- 
graphiam—to reach those who are not. of the household of the 
faith.” Then drawing himself up as if his spirit looked across 
the world, he pronounced the text: ‘Behold I say to you, 
lift up your eyes and see the countries, for they are white 
already to harvest.” Then he bade me bestow the apostolic 
benediction on my brethren and to all those who helped them 
in their special vocation. Then, taking me to himself, he 
pressed his cheek to mine (as a father might to a child), 
uttering at the same time the gracious words: “Son, be not 
of little faith.” Then he dismissed me with the Italian word, 
“ Corraggio’’’—spoken twice and with some intensity. 


IV. 


We may be swayed at times by the impulse of sentiment 
or of imagination, but as I went out from the gates of the 
Vatican, I felt how men’s hearts could be led captive by the 
Church of our fathers—the holy Church of Rome. Because it 
‘is the mother of liberty in authority, the hour is past and 
there is no longer any place to incite a Babel of contradicting 
voices. There is no need:to prove in how much we agree 
and how in nothing we differ. It is for others to say, that our 
differences‘ may be along the lines of method and of manner. 
It is the divine instinct of all the faithful citizens, in the 
universal commonwealth of Christendom, to guard jealously the 
constitution—the treasure-house of the essentials. 

“‘Now there were certain Gentiles among them, who ‘came 
up to adore on the festival day. These, therefore, caine to 
Philip, who was of Bethsaida of Galilee, and desired. him, say- 
ing: Sir, we would see Jesus. Philip cometh . and ‘telleth 
Andrew. Again, Andrew and Philip told Jesus.. But Jesus 
answered them saying: The hour is come that the Son of 
Man should be glorified. 

“Amen, amen I say to you, unless the grain of wheat falling 
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into the ground, die; itself remaineth alone. But if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit.” 


Dr. William J. Kerby, who was given his degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy at the University of Louvain, for some years past 
has occupied the chair of Sociology at the Catholic University 
of America. He needs no recommendation as an authority in 
questions sociological. The following is his tribute on the 
occasion of Leo’s Jubilee: 


LEO XIII. AND SOCIAL STUDIES. 


The influence of Leo XIII. in the sphere of the social 
movement and social studies has been manifold. 

Personally he has met, welcomed, encouraged, and rewarded 
Catholic leaders who devoted energy and talent to social 
reform. Pilgrimages and delegations of laboring men have had 
as easy access to the Vatican as princes. This sympathy, 
interest, and encouragement placed a high and—to Catholics— 
holy premium on practical social reform effort. 

Officially, Leo XIII. has taught a harmonious Christian 
social philosophy in recorded conversations, allocutions, and 
letters—-which philosophy meets the problems of modern life 
directly and, one may say, adequately. The culmination of 
Leo’s teaching is found in Rerum Novarum, the ‘Magna 
Charta of laborers.” In it is synopsized, confirmed, and taught, 
as in a code, the Catholic reform thought that had become 
vital in Germany, Switzerland, France, and Austria, as well as 
his own personal convictions. All in Catholic thought and 
action before the encyclical leads to it; all subsequent, proceeds 
from it. The great activity in thought and organization for the 
past twelve years may justly be called the fruit of that encyc- 
lical. bg tl 

Leo XIII., by thus endorsing and affirming social reform 
thought and action, adjusted -in anticipation the thought and 
temper of the church’s intellect and organization to the needs 
of modern: life. He cared for the adjustment, in fact, by 
encouraging the study of social sciences in our seminaries and 
universities.. His approval has given to ‘such ‘studies the dignity 
and. strength that our ‘traditions rhight* havé led -us to’ réfuse. 

Leo’s influence on’ the ‘social movémieht, on-social philésophy 
and social:studies; has already put’ the ‘Chufch -in ‘closé touch 


. 
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with the next half century. When the wisest and best in 
modern nations shall have reached a satisfying readjustment of 
thought and life, the principles of that adjustment will not be 
unlike those elaborated in the teaching of our Holy Father. The 
nations may recoil from his leadership; they shall yet accept 
his teaching or fail to meet the problem of our civilization. 


The Honorable Carroll D. Wright, who has occupied the 
responsible position of United States Commissioner of Labor 
under different political administrations, has written to THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE his regrets that, owing to the 
pressure of other work, he could not write a long appreciation, 
as he would be glad to do, but states: 

“J think the encyclical of Leo XIII. on the labor question 
gives the foundation for social science in this century. It isa 
vade mecum with me, and I know that it has had an immense 
influence in steadying the public mind.” 


Mr. John Mitchell, the President of the United Mine Workers 
of America, also writes: 

“Tt gives me much pleasure to join in paying my humble 
tribute to His Holiness Leo XIII., whose broad-minded, liberal 
views have won for him the respect of all classes of society, 
regardless of their religious beliefs.” 


A further evidence of that respect in which the Holy Father 
is held throughout the world is given in a circular published in 
Rome, which speaks of the monument to be erected to him as 
Father of the Workingmen. 


The noted President of Cornell University, Jacob Gould 
Schurman, who has long been known to the American public 
not alone as an educator but also as a prominent writer and 
adviser in matters of national import, has also sent his kind 
appreciation to THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE: 

I appreciate the privilege afforded me of joining in celebrat- 
ing the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Pontificate of Leo XIII. 
I have never had the honor of seeing His Holiness, but his 
photographs present the picture of a countenance radiant with 
goodness, intelligence, and wisdom. The revered head of the 
greatest spiritual organization in the world, Christians of all 
denominations delight to recall his potent and exalted service 
in the promotion of justice, virtue, and piety among all peoples. 
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I have always been greatly impressed, too, with the high and 
wise statesmanship which Leo XIII. has exhibited in dealing with 
the fundamental problems of the modern state—the relations of 
capital to labor, of weaker classes and peoples to stronger, and 
the everlasting but still unsettled rights of man. And it is 
peculiarly appropriate that His Holiness, as servant of the 
Prince of Peace, should have been a constant champion of 
Arbitration for the settlement of international disputes. My 
earnest desire is that a man so good and great may for years 
to come still be spared to the Catholic Church, to Christendom, 
and to the world. JAcoB GOULD SCHURMAN. 


The Rev. Lyman Abbott, of the Outlook, perhaps the most 
influential religious paper in this country, although differing 
from us in faith, sends the following tribute to Leo, which is 
an evidence of how his work has been regarded by those who 
are apt oftentimes to look upon us with hostile eyes: 

It gives me great pleasure to furnish a brief appreciation of 
Leo XIII. Your readers must remember that this comes from 
me as from a non-Catholic. 

While all broad-minded Protestants will recognize the piety 
and the theological scholarship of Leo XIII., it is his service 
as a statesman and a diplomat that will most call forth their 
appreciation. For we Protestants have been accustomed to 
identify the Roman Catholic Church with the monarchical form 
of government, and to regard that church as on the one hand 
necessarily a support of monarchy, and on the other hand, 
naturally, if not necessarily, inimical to democratic or popular 
institutions. 

It is not necessary here to point out the causes which have 
led to this very general opinion in Protestant circles, nor to 
consider whether there is historical or philosophical justification 
for it. It is enough to note that it has also been entertained 
by some eminent Roman Catholic ecclesiastics.: «Thus, it cannot 
be doubted that the Carlists in Spain and the Royalists in 
France have sought to support their cause by endeavoring to 
identify the Church of Rome with Carlism in the one kingdom 
and with the Monarchy in the other. Pope Leo XIII. has 
rendered, in my judgment, an incalculable service, not only to 
the Roman Catholic Church but to Europe, and indeed to 
humanity at large, by what he has done to dissipate this im- 


. 
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pression that the Church and Democracy are inimical to each 
other, and to make it clear that one can be a loyal and faith- 
ful son of the Church and a loyal and faithful citizen of a free 
Republican government. No man in any other position, what- 
ever his ability, could possibly have done what Pope Leo 
XIII. has done to accomplish this result, and no man in the 
Papal Chair could have accomplished this result if he had not 
possessed the eminent abilities of Pope Leo XIII. 
LYMAN ABBOTT. 


Last of all we add an appreciation of Leo’s work in that 
line which as the Shepherd of souls he loves best to labor: 


THE DEVOTIONAL INFLUENCE OF LEO XIII. 


The Vicar of Christ holds his office that God may reign in 
men’s lives through the indwelling Holy Spirit which is given 
to us. Such has ever been the purpose of Leo XIII. The 
whole world has awarded him, in his international activity, the 
apostolate of universal charity; and. for men individually his 
constant endeavor has been to arouse our fidelity to the im- 
pressions of divine grace and loyalty to Jesus Christ. 

How sincerely should we thank God for the Papacy, the 
whole tenor of whose government has been to claim the entire 
world for God. This has been done most efficaciously by Leo’s 
greatest encyclicals, on the Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, on His 
Real Presence in the Eucharist, and on the Interior Guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. Catholics do not believe that their Pope 
is inspired. But only the influence of Christ’s Gospel could be 
greater than that of these majestic epistles of the father of 
Christendom to all the churches. 

And. what a consolation this must be to him, so much in 
need of comfort. He has had heart-scaldings enough in his 
dealings with secular rulers. But when he has addressed us 
all, the prelates and priests and people of God’s Church, every 
true Catholic has become an apostolic nuncio to his own soul 
and to all his brethren—even to the sheep of Christ outside 
the true fold. When the Pope’s plea for Christ is thus made 
it does not fail. In the field of the church’s political relations, 
sterile and over-cultivated as it is, the Pope has striven hard 
for the public rights of the truth, and too often with only 
meagre results. Not so with his messages to the people. As 
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the chief ambassador of Christ his appeals for a deeper absorp- 
tion in divine things, a quicker advertence to the dictates of 
an enlightened conscience, and fidelity to the leadings of the 
Spirit of God, have been marvellously successful. Under Leo’s 
devotional teachings the entire race of mankind have greatly 
advanced in the knowledge and love of God, and especially 
through his encyclicals on Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit. 

Whenever Leo’s theme has been the maxims of the Gospel, 
that is to say, the denial of self-interest for the sake of Christ 
and our brethren, instantly the world has beheld the most 
powerful argument for the papal claims—the identity of our 
obedience to the successor of the Fisherman with obedience to 
the dictates of Christian love. The highest prerogative of the 
Vicar of Christ—well does our beloved Leo know it—is to fire 
men’s souls with the love of God; obedience to the Pope leads 
to that or it is not welcome to him, nor is it.in anywise a reliable 
trait of Catholic character. Never, therefore, was the papal 
power more convincingly advocated than when Leo urged the 
fervent use of the standard means of acquiring virtue, such as 
the sacraments and prayer; when he put new life into such 
devotions as the Rosary and the Sacred Heart; and above all 
in making religion more intensely personal by inculcating a 
closer union in ‘the interior life with the Holy Spirit, the divine 
spouse of our souls. 

Under Leo’s instructions faith has thus become both firmer 
and more intelligent; under his exhortations to the love of Jesus 
‘Christ, motives of conduct in every order of life have become 
more upright; our communication with God more immediate, 
more conscious, more fruitful of the virtues called for by divine 
Providence in our day, such as the sanctification of learning 
and the conversion of souls. 

Fidelity to the interior influences of grace, safeguarded by 
the external order of God in Holy Church, is the whole of 
religion. And our beloved Pontiff, as he looks back at his very 
long career as visible ‘head of God’s Church, has his sweetest, 
‘perhaps his only unalloyed consolation, in the remembrance of 
his unvarying success as a strictly religious teacher, inspiring 
souls with those individual qualities which alone can be the 
salvation of either men or nations, and whose combination and 
sequence, to use the expression of St. Francis de Sales, is the 
crowning grace of final perseverance. 


“ 
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THE EDUCATIONAL STRUGGLE IN ENGLAND. 


BY REV. GILBERT SIMMONS, C.S.P. 


HE Education Bill, over which there has waged 
so long and bitter a struggle, has now become 
law. It will not, however, so far as can be 
seen, form a permanent or final settlement. As, 
however, it is a phase in the struggle going on 

over “most of the civilized world between religious and irre- 
ligious training, it is important to form an estimate, so far as 
may be possible, not only of the result of the struggle but of 
the spirit, character, and power of the combatants, in view of 
the next, as it would seem not very distant, campaign. 

It may be well, in the first place, to explain as briefly as 
possible a few terms which are constantly recurring in any dis- 
cussion of the school question. Schools are divided into Board 
and Voluntary Schools. Although by virtue of the new law 
School Boards disappear, Board Schools will remain. The act 
calls them provided schools; because for them the whole ex- 
pense not only of teaching but also of buildings, their erection 
and maintenance, is provided by taxes and by rates. Those 
provided, or Bo~rd Schools, are under the exclusive and com- 
plete control and management of the Educatienal Committees 
of the local authorities set up by the act. The Voluntary, or 
non-provided schools, are the schools which hitherto have had 
no assistance from the rates, although their expenses up to 
about four-fifths or five-sixths of the whole amount have been 
provided out of the taxes. Taxes, it may be worth while to 
mention, are the money derived under immediate authority of 
Parliament from the national products of industry and com- 
merce, and are collected and distributed by the Imperial au- 
thorities. Rates are levied by Town and County Councils for 
definite and defined local purposes. The Voluntary, or non- 
provided, schools are to share in those rates for the future; 
but their managers have to provide out of their own funds the 
buildings, and to keep those buildings in repair, and to make 
such additions and alterations as the local educational authority 
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may deem reasonable. These non-provided or religious schools 
are under the control first of their own managers (although 
very little actual power is left to these managers), and second, 
of the local educational committee. Both classes of schools are 
under the supreme control of the Education Board in London 
for administrative purpose; Parliament being, of course, the 
only legislative authority. 

All the schools, whether provided or non-provided, are 
subject to a Conscience Clause; that is to say, it is within the 
power of the parents of children to remove them from the 
religious instruction given in the school. Catholic children, 
therefore, need not attend the religious instruction given in a 
Protestant school, and vice versa. Another provision often 
confused with the Conscience Clause is the Cowper-Temple 
Clause. This applies only to the provided schools, and forbids 
these schools to give religious instruction according to the 
definite lines of church catechism or creed. It is to the opera- 
tion of this clause that the latest form of Protestant opinion 
is due—Undenominationalism. Its formation was derived from 
the necessity of catering to the various religions of the rate- 
payers. The dissident sects were not willing to exclude all 
religious teaching from the schools; and are too jealous of one 
another to allow any particular form of opinion to be taught; 
and too stingy to build and pay for schools for teaching 
each its own form; and so they have manufactured a common 
Christianity which should be the religion of all in general, and 
that of none in particular. The Nonconformist conscience is 
thus appeased; their sacred money is not applied to the up- 
building of any particular dissident sect. No scruples, how- 
ever, trouble it about using Cardinal Vaughan’s money and 
that of Catholics for teaching a religion they abhor; these 
are in a minority, and their duty is to accept what pleases the 
majority. 

Proceeding now to the consideration of affairs consequent 
upon the passage of the act. On its way through the House 
of Commons many changes were made in the bill. A few 
were improvements; the greater part were not. As intro- 
duced, the transfer of the Board Schools from the control of 
School Boards to that of a committee of the Town or County 
Council was left to each local district. All parties soon came to 
see that this would only perpetuate strife for an indefinite period, 


. 
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and the change is now compulsory. School Boards have be- 
come a thing of the past. Board Schools, however, with the 
Cowper-Temple clause, which forbids definite religious instruction, 
still survive with the right they have and always had to levy 
rates and to share in the endowment derived from taxation. 
The place of School Boards is taken by a committee chosen by 
the Town or County Council. Hitherto a special election was 
held and educational policy came directly under the considera- 
tion of the electors; in future these questions can only be 
voted upon by the electors indirectly; that is, by voting for the 
Town or County Council which will elect the Education Com- 
mittee ; and as many other questions will be involved in a town 
or county election, educational affairs are now only brought re- 
motely under popular control. It remains to be seen whether 
the opponents of the measure will be able. to excite interest 
enough in the elections to secure for their party the dominat- 
ing control of the Education Committees. In this event it will 
be in their power to give great trouble to the voluntary re- 
ligious schools. For the powers of the Local Educational Com- 
mittee are extensive. Over the secular education, even as first 
proposed by the bill, their control is complete, fixing school 
hours, appointing books; all expenditure is under their control, 
the number of teachers to be employed and their qualifications ; 
the dismissal of teachers on educational grounds belongs to these 
committees; their consent is required to the appointment of 
teachers—a consent, however, which is not to be refused except 
on educational grounds. And above all, they have the power 
to appoint one-third of the managers of every school. To the 
managers is left the power to dismiss and to appoint teachers, 
subject to the recognition by the Education Committee of their 
fitness in secular matters. It is thus easy to see that a com- 
mittee opposed to religious schools may cause a great deal of 
trouble if so minded, and it is not easy to see what powers are 
left to the managers of the schools. Duties and burdens indeed 
remain to them; they have to maintain the school buildings in 
good repair, and to make such alterations and improvements as 
may be reasonably required by the local educational authority, 
out of funds provided by themselves. 

All these conditions seem to be sufficiently unfair to religious 
schools, but a crowning injustice was introduced in the course 
of the bill through the House of Commons. This was the 
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famous Kenyon-Slaney clause. This clause gives the control 
of religious instruction in the denominational schools to the 
Board of Managers as a body, and takes it out of the hands of 
the priest or clergyman. It is now no longer of right. that the 
priest controls the religious instruction in his own schools; if 
he does so it is only because he is able by tact, by superior 
intelligence, by popularity, or what not, to hold his own. 
High-Churchmen see in this a denial of the divine right of 
the minister to be the authorized imparter of religious instruc- 
tion by succession from the Apostles. If in the schools he is 
under the control of a committee of laymen, some of whom 
are dissenters, and this in virtue of an act of Parliament, it is 
to be feared that it will not be long before the same claim: is 
made for the power to control the religious teaching in the 
church. In fact, the Bishop of Southwell welcomes this as 
the first step for the enlarging of the powers of the laity, which 
the advocates of Church Reform have at heart. 

This proviso, by which the managers are given control. of 
the religious instruction, although in the highest degree objec- 
tionable in principle, will not in all probability work badly in 
practice in Catholic schools, for the Catholic Church knows her 
own mind, and knows who is a Catholic and who is not; and 
the four Catholic foundation managers out of the six which 
constitute the board will secure Catholic teaching. In the 
Anglican Church, however, as no one knows what is and what 
is not Anglican teaching, so no one knows who is a dona fide 
Anglican and who is not; and this is rendered the more. diffi- 
cult on account of the claim which every Englishman may 
make, even though a dissenter or a Jew, to be of right a 
member of the National Church, and to exercise those rights 
when so it pleases him. 

To sum up the objections involved in the act as finally 
passed: It renders religious teaching insecure by contravening 
the right of the clergy to teach, and making the managers 
judges of what shall be taught, within, of course, the limits of 
the trust deeds, and with an appeal to the chiefs of denom- 
inations. It makes, however, these trust deeds insecure by 
giving the Board of Education power to vary them. It renders 
the property of buildings insecure inasmuch as it gives the 
right to the local authority to call upon the managers to make 
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improvements. These improvements are to be _ reasonable, 
indeed; but who is the judge of that reasonableness ? 

A great object which the friends of religious education 
hoped to secure by the act was that the schools would retain 
their religious atmosphere. The act as altered, while it leaves 
the appointment of the head-master to the managers, who will, of 
course, appoint a teacher of the same denomination as those to 
which the school belongs, enables the local authority to appoint 
assistant teachers who may be of any or of no religion. 

If, then, the law involves all these hardships and entails 
upon denominational schools expenses from which undenomina- 
tional schools are free, why, it may be asked, should it be 
accepted, and of what advantage is it? About acceptance 
there can be no question; for, if not accepted, no help at all 
will be given to the schools from either rates or taxes. As to 
the advantage of it, this seems to consist only and solely in 
this: That the state takes upon itself the entire support of 
the school—paying the salaries of teachers, and placing them 
upon a level with the teachers of the provided schools. In 
consideration of this the Catholic bishops of England are willing 
to work loyally under the act, and to contribute to its success; 
they have never accepted it as good ideally, but only as the 
best which is practically attainable. The sentiment of the 
Anglican bishops, and even of the English Church Union, is 
in agreement with this—all urge upon the clergy the duty of 
making the best of a bad position. The hope for the future is 
in the characteristically illogical Anglo-Saxon way of making 
things work well, however bad they may appear. If a revival 
of religious feeling should take place, the present act may last, 
or be modified in a way favorable to religious schools. The 
dissenters hoped when the Education Act of 1870 was passed 
that the death-knell of denominational schools had been sounded. 
They have since by the use of public money been trying to 
Starve them out; they have not succeeded, and their bitterness 
and disappointment are evidenced by the opposition which they 
offered to the passing of even such an act as the present. 
What will they do now? 
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MONTLUEL, THE BIRTHPLACE OF BISHOP CRETIN.* 


BY LORENZO J. MARKOE, 


gROM Bishop Crétin’s memorial stone, over his 

grave in Calvary Cemetery in St. Paul, Minnesota, 

we learn that he was “born in Montluel, France, 

A. D. 1799.” The little work mentioned below 

reveals such a remarkable history, and shows 

Montluel to have been a place of such importance in earlier 

French annals, that an outline sketch of the quaint medieval 
town can scarcely fail to interest one. 

To reach our destination we must take the railway from 
Lyons to Geneva, as it winds along the right bank of the river 
Rhone. After thus travelling for several kilometres out course 
changes at Miribel, whence we follow to the left a beautiful 
ridge of hills, crowned with woods, and planted with vineyards 
which overlook well-cultivated fields and prairies. We pass in 

* Esquisse Historique sur Montluel, Par un Ancien Curé de la Paroisse. Imprimerie J 


Dureuil, Bourg. 1897. 
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rapid succession several charming villages, cross the Sereine—a 
small river bed usually dry—and alight at the seventh station in 
the Department of Ain. We are at Montluel. 

Before us stretches a beautiful old avenue of linden-trees, 
planted, if tradition be correct, in the eighteenth century, and 
which must be seen to appreciate its full beauty and fascination 
for the wearied traveller. Beyond the avenue the little town 
nestles cozily at the foot of the hill. Raising our eyes higher, 
we behold houses and vineyards which seem to cling to the 
side of the hill as it rises above the village; and over all, at 
the very summit, a fine large statue of the Blessed Virgin looks 
forth upon the surrounding country for miles distant. Near 
this statue is the old church of St. Barthélemy, amidst ancient 
grave-stones and monuments; and close by are the crumbling 
walls which still mark the site of the ancestral castle of 
Montluel. If we climb to the summit and seat ourselves near 
these old ruins, we may look forth upon one of those beautiful 
panoramas for which “‘ La Belle France” is so justly celebrated. 
Again descending to the town, we- may visit the churches, 
hospice, town-hall, and trace the remains of the ancient fortifi- 
cations which once protected this old feudal town from the 
inroads of its enemies. 

Montluel, to-day the principal town of a little French 
canton, was formerly the seat of one of the seigniories of 
Bresse. An ancient Roman highway branched off here. The 
great tower, upon the foundations of which now rests the 
statue of the Blessed Virgin already mentioned, served as a 
watch-tower, overlooking this road in the times of the Romans. 
The plains near Montluel constitute a part of Valbonne. In a 
map of the second century, in Montfalcon’s History of Lyons, 
we find the names of Valli Bona, Mons Lupelli, between the 
Rhone and the Saone, below the confluence of the river Ain. 
In Charlemagne’s division of his vast empire, Valbonne, included 
in Burgundy, formed a part of Germany. Our author tells us 
that there were certain churches and chapels there from the 
first centuries of Christianity. Towards the year 450, St. Domi- 
tian lived there for a time as a hermit. In 680 one of the 
grandsons of Clovis, King Gontram, founded in the Forest of 
Bresse a monastery for the monks of St. Benedict. We know 
with what zeal Charlemagne sought to advance religion in all 
the provinces of his empire. The French savant, Ampére, in 
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an address before 
the Institute of 
France, in 1837, 
said: “Charle- 
magne probably 
established more 
primary schools 
than exist to-day. 
He pre- 
scribed that every 
priest should have 
a free school in 
his presbytery for 
all those children 
who should  de- 
sire instruction.” 
It is probable that 
it was at this 
period that was 
founded the an- 
cient priory of 
Montluel (anzz- 
guissimus priora- 
tus Montis Lupel- 
lis), which is men- 
tioned by the old 
chroniclers. 

The construc- 
tion of the castle 
of Montluel—the 
fortress of the 
town and the resi- 
dence of its sove- 
reign lords—dates 
from the period 
of the incursions 
of the Normans, 
Saracens, and 
Hungarians, when the inhabitants would retire in terror with 
their wives and children to the fortresses, and there await the 
arrival of the imperial troops, which but too often failed to 
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come to their rescue. This state of affairs gave rise to the 
feudal system, under which the lords built their castles along 
the borders and came to the relief. of the oppressed and per- 
secuted people. In the eleventh century disorders existed 
throughout the empire, and wars were desolating the country. 
Under these circumstances the principal governors of the more 
distant provinces, with the encouragement of the people them- 
selves, assumed the position of independent sovereigns. Thus 
Bresse was partitioned amongst themselves by the sires of 
Beaugé, Chatillon, Montluel, Villars) and Thoire in Bugey. In 
1152 the Emperor, Frederick Barbarossa, legalized all these 
usurpations by the golden bull in which he reserved to himself 
the right of suzerainty. The seigniory of Montluel included all 
the country of Valbonne, comprising a territory nine or ten 
leagues in circumference. The lords of Montluel were frequently 
called in as arbiters or sureties to settle disputes _ between 
prominent persons of the period. Our author mentions many 
of these cases. Thus the principle of arbitration was fully 
recognized and applied by many. persons of distinction in the 
Middle Ages. 

On March 6, 1276, Humbert IV. of Montluel granted to the 
seigniory its liberties and franchises as a commune of France. 
These franchises are set forth at length in the learned work of 
Valentine Smith (Bzbliotheca Dumbensis). Humbert engaged, 
in substance, to impose no arbitrary impost; to leave each one 
at liberty to bequeath or to sell; to assess contributions on 
immovable property, excepting church property; to protect his 
subjects in their persons and goods; to exercise hospitality to- 
wards strangers; to use moderation towards poor debtors; to 
be severe only for crimes of a certain gravity; to exact only 
a restricted military service; to administer justice in the town, 
and without a delay of more than one year at most; to pro- 
tect the burgesses and the inferior classes against the superior ; 
to grant them the right to administer their own affairs; to 
cause the personal dignity of each to be respected; to repress 
fraud and evil manners; to encourage general recourse to the 
markets of the town; to protect his subjects against bad faith 
on the part of foreign debtors and against the excessive severity 
of creditors; to facilitate trade and the establishment of stran- 
gers upon his domains; to repress quarrels and dilapidations ; 
to prevent monopoly and excessive charges for merchandise; to 
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THE CHURCH OF NOTRE DAME DES MARAIS. 


take the advice of the burgesses and to respect their rights; to 
choose intendants, judges, or overseers worthy of consideration. 
The inhabitants on their side assumed certain reciprocal duties 
towards the lord. This document is well worthy of notice in 
these days of boasted liberty and civilization. How many 
countries to-day enjoy all the privileges thus guaranteed to 
the inhabitants of Montluel in the so-called “ Dark Ages’ ? 
For three centuries, under the rule of the reigning family 
of the Lords of Montluel, the seigniory was almost entirely free 
from war and its attendant horrors, and the inhabitants lived 
in a state of peace and prosperity. In 1442 embattled towers, 
connected by thick walls, encircled the town, six gates giving 
access to the place. A tower was constructed at one of the 
gates; also a triple circuit of walls around the castle, a draw- 
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bridge, and a glacis or parapet, with loop-holes, around the 
great Roman tower, to make of it the principal defence of the 
old castle or citadel. One can to-day still verify the existence 
of several of these fortifications. 

The Church of St. Etienne was given, in 1080, by the 
Archbishop of Lyons, St. Geboin, to the religious of St. Ruf, 
or Rufus; a congregation which at that time accomplished much 
for religion in France, Spain, and Italy. St. Rufus was Bishop 
of Avignon in the third century. The chapel of the castle was 
under the patronage of St. Barthélemy, or Bartholomew, the 
Apostle. In 1289 Humbert IV. of Montluel built a new church 
outside the castle, upon the panel of the door of which may 
still be deciphered this inscription: ‘In the year of the Lord 
1289 this church was founded by Humbert of Montluel and 
Aloyse his wife, in honor of the Blessed Bartholomew, Apostle,” 
This church now serves as the mortuary chapel, with the ceme- 
tery of the commune ‘close to its walls. It is in the Roman 
style. Behind the main altar is still to be seen a masterpiece 
tepresenting the martyrdom of St. Bartholomew, and attributed 
to Ribeira, who was called the Little Spaniard (l’Espagnolet). 
He was a pupil of Michael Angelo, and died in 1656. It 
has been injured in an attempt to retouch it; but the prin- 
cipal subject remains intact, and is perfect in expression and 
reality. 

Some Augustinian Fathers were established in Montluel about 
1391. In 1410 they received donations and purchased property 
on Rue Neuve, where the convent was built. Meanwhile the 
inhabitants restored and enlarged their church of St. Etienne as 
we see it at the present day. The church once restored and 
enlarged, Pope Leo X. erected a congregation of ten priests for 
its service. These priests were to reside in the parish, and to 
assist at all the offices, under penalty of being deprived of their 
revenues. To be admitted into this congregation it was neces- 
sary to be a grammarian, rhetorician, and theologian, or at 
least to be able to read in order to learn canon law. 

The site now occupied by the beautiful Church of Notre 
Dame was formerly but a wet, marshy soil. A well-established 
tradition, transmitted from generation to generation, assures us 
that at a remote epoch there was found in this marsh a statue 
of the Blessed Virgin, holding in her arms the little Infant 
Jesus. It is also said that this statue, being carried several 
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times into a church of the town, was always found the next 
morning upon the edge of the marsh. The inhabitants built a 
chapel to shelter the statue, and venerated it. It was called 
Notre Dame des Mares, or Marais (Our Lady of the Marshes). 





ANNUAL PROCESSION ON THE FEAST OF ST. MARK. 


Prodigies and miracles took place there, and a great concourse 
of the faithful came thither to pray, especially on the feasts of 
the Blessed Virgin. During the fifteenth century some six or 
seven priests formed the design of living in community in order 
to conduct their devotional exercises in common, and to cele- 
brate the divine office with more solemnity in the chapel of 
Notre Dame des Marais. Thanks to their zeal and to the gifts 
of the inhabitants, there soon arose the beautiful Gothic church 
that we admire at the present day. In 1530 Pope Clement VII. 
erected a chapter under the name of Notre Dame des Marais, 
composed of an archdeacon, a chorister, and thirteen canons. 
The dean was to be named by the Roman court. In 1605 more 
than forty thousand persons, to gain the jubilee indulgence, 
visited the church of Notre Dame during the three days of 
Pentecost; and upon this occasion a Capuchin father preached 
thirty-three times to this crowd of pilgrims. 


7 
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There was formerly at Montluel a hospice, said to date from 
the thirteenth century, for lodging the pilgrims who repaired to 
St. James of Compostella, in Spain, a pilgrimage much frequented 
in the Middle Ages from all parts of Europe. Alongside this 
hospice had arisen a chapel dedicated to St. James the Greater. 
“In the sixteenth century a confraternity of White Penitents of 
“Notre Dame du Confalon used this chapel for the celebration 
of their religious offices. This society had been founded by St. 
Bonaventure in Lyons, and was composed of the most fervent 
Christians—workmen, burgesses, magistrates, advocates, nobles, 
and priests. In certain years pestilence caused terrible ravages 
in Montluel and the vicinity. To ward off this infliction, the 
magistrates and burgesses made a solem vow to celebrate each 
year the Feast of St. Mark the Evangelist by having on that 
day a procession of the Blessed Sacrament. This procession is 
still a great event each year in Montluel, and is participated in 
with genuine devotion by the inhabitants. 3 

There was a printing establishment in Montluel in 1536, 
and a college in 1584. The studies -extended to rhetoric; the 
school was well equipped; the classes were full. This institu- 
tion was still in existence in 1788. There was also at one 
time a famous lodging-house called La Couronne, at which the 
greatest lords of France and of foreign countries deemed it a 
pleasure to sojourn before entering Lyons. In the eighteenth 
century Montluel carried on a good commerce in grain and 
hemp. There were numerous presses of walnut and colza or 
coleseed oil, several dyers’ shops, bleaching-yards for thread, 
and for awhile a spinning factory for cotton. There existed 
guilds for dyers, hemp-combers, and bakers. 

In 1620 the body of St. Francis de Sales, when it was 
being carried from Lyons, where he died, to Annecy, rested for 
one night in the Church of St. Etienne, where the entire popu- 
lation came in crowds to venerate it. In 1640 some Sisters of 
the Visitation were established at Montluel; but, later, their 
extreme poverty led the Archbishop of Lyons to dissolve the 
community. While these Visitandines were in Montluel, in 
1641, during her last journey to Moulins, St. Jane Frances de 
Chantal visited them. Some months later her body was carried 
back from Moulins to Annecy. It rested one night at Montluel, 
where the people again hastened in crowds to venerate it, 
whilst the Sisters kept watch over it through the night. The 
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THE VISITATION CONVENT, NEAR THE CHURCH OF NOTRE DAME. 


present community of the Visitation at Montluel dates from 
some two centuries later, in 1820. In the chapel of this con- 
vent are venerated the relics of Ste. Placidie, Virgin and Mar- 
tyr, which were brought thither from Rome by Mgr. Crétin, 
who became Bishop of St. Paul, Minnesota In this chapel, in 
1869, was received into the church from Episcopalianism a lady 
from St. Paul, who was residing here temporarily with her 
married sister. From the same convent had gone forth some 
years before Sister Anastasie Martin, to found a house of the 
order in the United States, at Keokuk, Iowa. These sisters 
were finally transferred to Wilmington, Delaware, where they 
now possess a fine convent, and have embraced the strict primi- 
tive observance of their order. The same American lady who 
abjured Protestantism in the chapel at Montluel is now a mem- 
ber of the community in Wilmington, where she was for a 
time Mother Superior. 

M. Bazin, at one time a vicar in Montluel, became mis- 
sionary apostolic in Mobile, Alabama, vicar general to the 
bishop of that diocese, and afterwards was himself Bishop of 
Vincennes, Indiana. Bishop Crétin and Father Lédon, who also 
labored in St. Paul as a missionary for several years, were both 


. 
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born at Montluel. Fathers Goiffon, Robert, and Genis, all three 
still laboring in the diocese of St. Paul, are natives of Mexi- 
mieux, a portion of the ancient seigniory of Montluel. Arch- 
bishop Ireland and Bishop O'Gorman made their preparatory 
studies for the priesthood at Meximieux, where they were sent 
by Bishop Crétin. The following priests were also born in 
Montluel: Martine, missionary in America; Janin, Marist, mis- 
sionary in New Caledonia; Gouchon, Dominican, missionary in 
Trinidad. 

A description of the brilliant gatherings and solemnities at 
the old castle of Montluel we must reluctantly omit. The 
Emperors Sigismund and Frederick III.-of Germany, King 
Francis I. of France, Catherine de Medicis, Henry IV., and 
Louis XIII.—all were entertained there. The ancient glory of 
Montluel departed with the terrible days of the French Revolu- 
tion; but the people have retained the faith, and are as a 
whole faithful to their religious duties. With this very imper- 
fect sketch we must bid an affectionate farewell to our lovely 
little village, nestling snugly against the beautiful hills of Bresse, 
and seemingly giving but little thought to its ancient glories 
and privileges of past centuries, now well-nigh lost to view in 
the mists of time. 

White Bear, Minnesota. 
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A VISION OF SPIRITUAL HOPE FOR IRELAND. 


BY REV. HENRY EDWARD O'KEEFFE, C.S.P. 


BastOW can I ever forget the feeling that came over 
my spirit when, after a journey of many days at 
sea, I saw in the distance and for the first time 
the green Irish coast looming up like some sad 

2 spectre upon the horizon. Who can explain the 
subtle sentiment which will creep over the heart and stir the 
blood at the mere sight of some certain object? It was there 
in that mysterious country that my fathers slept. There they 
had sorrowed, fought, and died. From there came my own 
flesh and blood—my own kith and kin. The fresh imaginings 
of my boyhood were heightened by traditions of valor in war 
and fidelity in love as lived and felt in that romantic isle. 
Small wonder, then, that such a keen mood of emotion should 
fall upon me like a pall and move my eyes to tears—my soul 


to pity. All this would be personal did I not wish to provoke 
in you the belief that although I did not spring from the loins 
of Irish soil but was born in the new Republic of the West, I 
had nevertheless an Irishwoman for a mother, and I may, there- 
fore, by the right of heredity, speak of Ireland with some 
authority and even with some affection. 


DIVINE PROVIDENCE AND THE JEWISH PEOPLE. 


It was while tending his flock of sheep at the foot of Mount 
Horeb that God appeared to Moses in a burning bush. The divine 
voice said to him: ‘ Behold the cry of the children of Israel is 
come unto Me: and I have seen their affliction wherewith they are 
oppressed by the Egyptians. But come and I will send thee to 
Pharao, that thou mayst bring forth My people, the children of 
Israel, out of Egypt.” 

Pharao met the appeal of Moses by oppressing the Israelites 
with a yoke still more heavy. Nine times did plague fall upon 
the land of Egypt, but the king remained obdurate against the 
heavenly dictate of Moses. There came a tenth plague. In 
one night the angel of death smote the first-born of the king 
on his throne to the first-born of every slave, and even the 


. 
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first-born of the cattle, until there rose up throughout. all 
Egypt a universal wail. On that very night the Israelites, 
having their loins girded and shoes on. their feet and a staff in 
the hand, ate the flesh of a lamb with unleavened bread and 
bitter herbs. They ate in haste and as pilgrims and travellers. 
The King of Egypt feared them and wished that they might 
leave his domain, and so they wandered on and on to the shore 
of the Red Sea, led in the night by a light of fire and in the 
day by a pillar of cloud. Those forty years in the desert be- 
tween Sinai on the south and Elim on the north prepared them 
for sorrows yet to come and even within sight of the Promised 
Land. With each morning, before the rising of the sun, manna 
came to them from heaven as a food and water gushed from 
the rocks to slake their thirst. To this day they have wan- 
dered over the face of the earth. But there is, in spite of their 
historic misfortunes, a disposition of Providence which, I cannot 
but believe, is watching over them even now. It was on the 
feast of the Passover, the fourteenth of April, in or about the 
year of our Lord seventy-nine, that the Jews out of sheer 
desperation strove to defend the Holy City of Jerusalem. 


MODERN MOVEMENT OF ZIONISM. 


But Jerusalem is gone, and of the Temple of the Jews there re- 
mains, as was foretold, not a stone upon a stone. But who shal! 
say that from that destruction and dispersion, or that because of the 
few scattered remnants of Jews, strewn over the earth, that the 
Jews are dead and do not affect modern history ? Does not 
the modern movement of Zionism among the choice spirits of 
the Hebrew race rather betoken a sign of their preternatural 
vigor? It is still their dream and glorious hope that they will 
once again take up the golden thread of their history; that the 
hour may yet come when they will rehabilitate themselves 
within the walls of Zion. Indeed, there are a few vague Scrip- 
tural foreshadowings which would seem to intimate that the 
olive-tree will again naturally thrive, for, we are, after all, only 
a branch of the wild-olive which has been grafted in on the 
original tree. So that the dispersion of a race to the four 
winds of the heavens is no proof that it has lost its primeval 
strength or historic destiny. Rather, sometimes, the pressure of 
its untoward and tragic history may be the very condition of 
the fulfilment of its mission. For nations and races, as well as 
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men, have vocations and are constructed, under God, to com- 
plete some special purpose in the vast scheme of the workings 
of history. Moreover, it would seem that different historical 
issues are brought about by the very dissimilar characteristics 
of different races. Each race would seem to fill its economy in 
the explicit exposition of God’s direction over the life of his- 
tory. “Let the nations be glad and rejoice: for Thou judgest 
the people with justice and directest the nations upon earth.” 
In a discussion of the peculiar gifts of different races it were 
wise to look at the subject calmly and not to overestimate the 
virtues or to magnify the vices of any particular race. 


DIVINE VOCATION OF THE IRISH RACE. 


The racial question is always a difficult one and must be 
treated with prudence, else we may violate the sensibilities of 
men and accordingly impede our, progress towards the possession 
of truth. We must, moreover, be careful to aver that God does 
not need any nation or race to complete his beneficent designs 
towards humanity. Stranger still it would appear that the 
seeming defects of a race may be distorted into instruments of 
good for the salvation of the world. It was said of the ancient 
Romans that they lusted for dominion; be that as it may, St. 
Augustine thought that Heaven rewarded them for their civic 
virtues by giving them the empire of the world. The craving 
for conquest which was in their hearts, indirectly wrought the 
fact that their colonies were converted into world-wide gardens 
of Christian civilization. I trust it is not overzealous for me 
to venture the opinion that the modern British Empire, in some 
faint manner, reflects the fortunes of the Roman Empire of the 
past. Neither can it be amiss, nor out of good taste, nor a 
commonplace to see in the tragic history and newer testament 
of the Irish race some faint reflection of the divine vocation of 
the Israelites of old. 


ERIN’S SPIRIT OF SACRIFICE, 


The races in modern Europe, as likewise in America, have 
been and are being so intermingled, that only certain general 
characteristics can be attributed to each of the greater ones— 
such as the Latins, the Saxons, or the Celts. 

But in writing of the Irish race I wish to combine all the 
conflicting racial elements of Irish nationality under one head. 


. 
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I would direct my words to the one type which represents 
all the races of Ireland—the Celtic, the Gaelic, the Norman, 
and even the Saxon. Moreover, concerning the nation itself, 
I would think of it, not so much as a land which drew— 
as rivers to the sea—different streams of European races, but 
as a country which had or has its own peculiar complexion 
of civilization. If it be true that the elect among men are 
chosen by God to bear the sins of the people and to effect 
His work through heroism and self-sacrifice, may we not say 
the same of nations, and especially of the beloved country oi 
Erin? Around the great martyred Hero of a seeming lost 
cause there kneel the goodly company of the just nations—the 
weepers and the worriers—they who wane sad; they who sit 
by the city gates or by the deep sea and look. out toward the 
west. ‘‘ Behold! how the just one dieth and there is none that 
taketh it to heart: just men are taken away and no one con- 
sidereth it: the Just One is taken away because of iniquity 
and His memory shall be in peace.” 


THAT SPIRIT ALONE EXPLAINS HER HISTORY. 


He does not read history aright who sees in the Irish mar- 
tyrdom of seven hundred years nothing but the outcome of 
human events. These circumstances forced by men are divinely 
permitted to complete some providential historic development. 
The day must come when this long cycle of suffering will close. 
When Erin shall bind up the dishevelled tresses of her hair 
and put on the habiliments of life and. of love. There she sits, 
easily graceful, on the bleak rocks lashed by the waves of the 
cruel sea. ‘‘ Weeping she hath wept in the night and her tears 
are on her cheeks.” The drops of glistening dew on her wan- 
ton tresses are the only helmet she wears. Her soft raiment is 
woven from the gold and the green of the moss in her valleys 
and the purple of the heather on her hills. She is lovable even 
in her melancholy, but she would be lovelier still if the light 
of hope came to her eyes and the winged step of freedom to 
her feet. In forecasting her destiny we are confronted with a 
problem—we stand between the hopes and the fears of the 
Irish nation. 


THE DANGER TO HER IN MATERIAL PROGRESS. 


The fear is that that small island cannot withstand the tide 
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of modern material and commercial splendor which is sweeping 
over all the world. The fear is that with the loss of her 
ancient traditions and language and music and population she 
may lose her individual life as a nation and become a prosperous 
neighboring shire—merely an English colony. When her 
majesty the late Queen ascended the throne there were ten 
millions of souls in Ireland—to-day there are less than five. 
The population was depleted by one-half during her majesty’s 
reign. Indeed, I almost confess to a state verging on pessimism 
when I look upon the almost hopeless external state of Irish 
politics to-day. Modern Ireland is still to modern England 
what the English poet believes her to be: 


‘the lovely and the lonely bride, 
That we have wedded but have never won.” 


On the other hand, there are clever men of an optimistic 
temper who see in the recent transference to Ireland of minor 
departments of government, a faint foreshadowing of the fuller 
national liberty which is to come. There are patriots and acute 
thinkers who find in the recent federation of the conflicting 
political elements, a portent of the future national reconstruc- 
tion,—may the God of nations grant that this will come! 

If, however, the former state should eventually assert itself, 
the race of itself would not necessarily lose its enduring charac- 
teristics. As I have said before, a race does not need its own 
country to complete its mission. Of old the Jews went out 
from the homes of their fathers into a strange country, and by 
their very migrations they taught to the world the lessons they 
were divinely appointed to teach. So too, think you, would 
such thorough and far-reaching phases of Christianity have been 
transplanted to America, India, Australia, or even England, if 
the Irish had remained in their own desolate, blighted country 
wandering about broken-spirited, hungry, and poor? It is sad 
reading the exodus of any people from the hills of home and 
from their hearths made festive by minstrelsy, love, and wit; 
but to a people teeming with sentiment and highly-strung the 
melancholy is all the profounder. 


IRELAND'S SPIRITUAL GREATNESS. 


It is peculiar sometimes to great spiritual events that they 
are wrought by the materially weak and by the simple. If we 


. 
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are to believe history, Ireland’s greatness is not to be found in 
the external facts of history but rather in that more subtle 
region of the spirit. Her better life has not been public. She 
has moved rather under the clefts of the rocks—within the 
region of emotion and thought and interior grace. Hence, she 
has never once strewn fleets of ships across the seas or planted 
armies in foreign fields). Her glory is of the soul. ‘“ The 
beauty of the King’s daughter is from within.” Who knows 
but that if Ireland had historically and materially prospered 
she might have fallen from the state of grace, and then we could 
no longer speak of the purity of her Christianity or the chastity 
of her life. Amid her hopes and her fears and in the fact of 
diverging opinions as to her future, there is one practical hope 
towards which her ardent lovers (no matter what their political 
creed) may bend all their energies. It is the golden mean 
which will procure a mode of civilization conserving all the 
supernatural aspirations and ancient ideals, and yet at the same 
time licitly adjusting itself to the benefits of modern progress. 
The quick intuition, the mystical tendencies, and even the very 
passions of the people are religious. There is little executive 
or mechanical genius in them if we balance these qualities with 
their spiritual sense. They are rather the feminine element in 
the races. They work best in perpetuating the life of a nation 
when in relationship with a more dominating race. They are 
emotional, susceptible, assimilative, and tender as women. They 
produce best under the influence of a more masterful external 
environment. Their wit, imagination, melancholy, and fluency 
of speech are tokens of the artistic nature rather than those of 
men of action. As woman by her subtlety and charm influ- 
ences the world for good or evil, so Erin by her tears and her 
smiles and endurance of sorrow and spirituality has played her 
delicate career on the stage of the world’s drama. Beautiful 
and holy Ireland, comely as the daughter of Lir, but rich only 
in the treasure of a pure conscience, has ever been the fruitful 
mother of saints and heroes, dreamers and poets. When the 
vision dies, the people perish. It is in the providence of God 
that some nations should suffer, by way of atonement, for the 
sins of others; that some nations should be refused material 
contentment, that the sacred love of country and national ideals 
may not perish from the hearts of the people. It were better 
for a nation to suffer undignified dissolution and die from off 
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the face of the earth than that, in spite of God’s inspiration, it 
should sin against the light and prostitute the gift of a holy 
mission. It were better that fever and plague, coercion and 
famine, pillage and slaughter should drain away the life-blood 
of some and exile the others, if by such crises God should 
multiply his people out of Egypt. Alas! Clonard, Lismore, 
and Armagh are no longer nooks of sacred lore, but the vir- 
ginal ardor for spiritual science and morality glows as brightly 
as it did in the burning hearts of Saint Malachi or of Dublin’s 
bishop, Saint Laurence O’Toole. How can I marshal to my lips 
the serried troops of Irish saints who joined knowledge and 
learning to purity and love? How dare I tell it to you who 
know it so well, the golden period of Ireland’s history? How 
can I be gracious enough to speak of the beauty and inno- 
cence of the women and the little children? How bring to 
your minds the gleam and the scent of the wild flowers—the 
sunshine and cloud—the tears and the smiles of the skies—the 
notes of the lark, the linnet, and the thrush—the wonder of 
the dark woods—the music in the leaping of the rivers and the 
streams. And least of all should I say a word, lest I provoke 
bitterness, of those rude and ruthless ages of sword and flame, 
of hunger and thirst. Least of all should I revivify corpses 
long since buried—faded pictures at the mere sight of which 
the heart grows sick. Rather do I linger looking towards the 
west, where ‘“‘the course of empire takes its way”—to the 
high hopes and to the skies more golden than a stretch of 
harvest in the yellow veil of Tipperary. 


“A terrible and splendid trust 
Heartens the host of Innisfail : 
Their dream is of the swift sword-thrust, 
A lightning glory of the Gael. 


““Croagh Patrick is the place of prayers, 
And Tara the assembling place: 
But each sweet wind of Ireland bears 
The trump of battle on its race. 


“From Dursey Isle to Donegal, 
From Howth to Achill, the glad noise 
Rings: and the heirs of glory fall 
Or victory crowns their fighting joys. 
VOL. LXXVI.—48 — 
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“A dream! a dream! an ancient dream ! 
Yet, ere peace comes to Innisfail, 
Some weapons on some field must gleam, 
Some burning glory fire the Gael. 


“That field may lie beneath the sun 

Fair for the treading of an host: 
That field in realms of thought be won, 
And armed minds do their uttermost. 


“Some way to faithful Innisfail 
Shall come the majesty and awe 
Of martial truth, that must prevail 
To lay on all the eternal law.” 


MATERIAL PROSPERITY A CONDITION OF LIFE. 


The last hope of the modern Irish poet is rather the better 
one, that in this eternal struggle with the crown some policy of 
arbitration will yet be reached by which the truth will prevail 
and the individual character of Ireland~saved to the world of 
history. With the revival of industry and agriculture and of 
labor such as the flax and linen in the large cities, with the 
rehabilitation of trade so long paralyzed by manifold influences, 
with a hopeful, commercial spirit compassing the hearts of the 
people, there would come a national regeneration. They who 
love Ireland wisely tell us to beware, however, of lowering the 
mind of the entire nation to the ordinary standard of merely 
natural ambition—merely materialistic or commercial success. 
The effort to bring Ireland into the arena of the modern utili- 
tarian idea, will destroy the specific genius of the Irish people 
unless efforts are made to have them retain at the same time 
their own spiritual ideals. To save the Irish race from extinc- 
tion in its own country, material prosperity is not the only 
means needed. The language with all its mystery and weird 
enchantment must be kept in the heart and on the lips. Those 
stacks of ancient manuscripts in monastery and museum must 
be unearthed and submitted to translation and modern scientific 
research. The wild music with its plaintive minor chants must 
resound in the valleys of song, until fire, mist, dew, and water 
will be touched again with preternatural awe. The holy wells 
must dispense sweet water as of old. The torches of learning 
must be rekindled upon the mountains. The green ivy must 
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fall from the crumbling walls and the stones of the ancient 
abbeys spring to life again. All this is compatible with the 
admission of what is best in those words of music and of 
magic: “liberty,” “ progress.” Material prosperity, however, is 
not the end but the condition of Ireland’s future life. She was 
made for a higher purpose. The fear is that she will lose her 
ancient identity in the march of the modern spirit. The hope 
is, that selecting what is best in the new, she will still harbor all 
the glory of the old. ‘The wise householder bringeth forth 
treasures new and old.” | 


IRELAND’S HIGH CALLING AMONG THE NATIONS. 


Never so much as now do we need a nation of renunciation 
and vicarious suffering. Nations, as well as men, carry their 
crosses to the gloom of Calvary and atone for the crimes of 
other nations. “It is meet that’ one man should die for the 
people.” ‘By his stripes we are healed.” For twice three 
hundred years have the hands of the Irish people been lifted 
up in the attitude of prayer. Where if not in Ireland is there 
the historic perpetuation of the bloody atonement? Where if 
not in Ireland is there the passion for martyrdom and retribu- 
tion for the sins of history? Is not Christ’s sublime philosophy 
of self-sacrifice best reflected in the shadow and gloom of her 
mournful career? The very contradictions and follies of her 
people have become conditions out of which God has wrought 
His own spiritual purpose. 

“Every valley shall be filled and the rough places shall be 
made smooth, and that which is crooked shall be made straight, 
for all flesh shall see the salvation of God.” 


THE GATHERING OF HER EXILES. 


Is it unreasoning optimism even to dream of that blessed 
country gathering to her wings her exiled sons and daughters ? 
“The Lord thy God will bring back again thy captivity, and 
will have mercy on thee and gather thee again out of all the 
nations. into which He scattered thee before.” From the days 
of the Babylonian captivity to this very hour the Jews have 
hoped and dreamed of taking up their national history at the 
point where they left it in the Holy City of Jerusalem. The 
inspired visions of the Hebrew prophets, the wail of the harp- 
ists in their exile, the sincerest music in the sublimest psalms 
are tinged with this secret thought. I am told by the learned 
that the ancient bardic music of the Irish is full of similar melan- 
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choly and vague yearning. There is some parallelism between 
the people which God chose in the older dispensation and in 
the new. All down through history have these two races kept 
through blood and sweat, fire and water, their high hopes. In 
spite of centuries of persecution there is still alive, in both 
races, the small flame that may relight “the altars” that have 
been “dug down,” and the Hand not shortened may pile up the 
stones—those stones that have not been left one upon another. 
Ah! were it foolish to hail these natural impulses of hope as 
an unconscious awakening of grace to the realization of the 
mission of God’s chosen people? Surely great mercies may be 
in store for races which have suffered so much. “If thou be 
driven as far as the poles of heaven, the Lord thy God will 
fetch thee back from thence. And will take thee to Himself 
and bring thee into the land which thy fathers possessed, and 
thou shalt possess it: and blessing thee, He will make thee 
more numerous than were thy fathers.” 


THE SPIRITUAL AND THE MATERIAL. 


With all their genius for worry, such hopeful ideas are the 
heritage of the Irish people. Ireland bound with the fillet of 
divine misfortune on her brow looks from Calvary to the glim- 
mer of the dawning of the resurrection. In the face of such 
high hopes, however, the principle must not be forgotten that 
nations under God complete their own destinies through human 
means and along human lines, just as grace presupposes nature 
in the formation of character. Recognizing, of course, the prin- 
ciple of Providence, Ireland will be what Irishmen will make 
her. Again I repeat what seems to me the momentous problem 
for her, that of creating a civilization which will conserve the 
Irish race with its ancient ideals and at the same time will 
accept the licit possibilities of the modern inventive genius and 
material prosperity into that financially depressed country. Ah! 
this is a vision and a theme for the neo-Celtic poet to behold 
and eternally sing of. This is the practical reason for the ex- 
istence of the neo-Celtic movement of to-day. This is a cause 
for which youth, beauty, love, and patriotism might die once 
again upon verdant fields and in the echoing valleys. Oh! 
what a tremendous mission for a holy country—what a mission, 
for Ireland to hold fast to all the vivifying strength of her 
ancient spirituality and yet seize every opportunity for modern 
material advancement. This ought not to be difficult, for even 
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from the days when the fire of the Druids burned on the altars 
there was in this strange, distracted race a passion for the 
mystical and supernatural. Then, with the message of the new 
era of prosperity of modern progress, will come the inspiration 
of new life—thrift, temperance, and practical acumen. 

This, then, is the great hope among the hopes of the Irish 
nation. They are hopes so lively that they overshadow the 
fears—the fears we dare not think of, but dismiss as we would 
an unseemly thought. 


“Shall mine eyes behold thy glory, O my country? 
Shall mine eyes behold thy glory, 
Or shall the darkness close around them, ere the sun-blaze 
Break at last upon thy story ? 


“When the nations ope for thee their queenly circle,. 
As a sweet new sister hail thee, 
Shall those lips be sealed in callous death and silence 
That have known but to bewail thee ? 


“Shall the ear be deaf that only loved thy praises 
When all men their tribute bring thee ? 
Shall the mouth be clay that sang thee in thy squalor 
When all poets’ mouths shall sing thee? 


“Ah! the harpings and the salvos and the shoutings 
Of thy exiled sons returning 
I should hear though dead and mouldered, and the grave 
damps 
Should not chill my bosom’s burning. 


““Ah! the tramp of feet victorious! I should hear them 
’Mid the shamrocks and the mosses, 
And my heart should toss within the shroud and quiver 
As a captive dreamer tosses. 


“I should turn and rend the cerecloths, round me 
Giant-sinews I should borrow, 
Crying, ‘O my brothers, I have also loved her, 
In her lowliness and sorrow. 


“*Let me join with you the jubilant procession, 
Let me chant with you her story ; 
Then contented I shall go back to the shamrocks, 
Now mine eyes have seen her glory.’” 


. 
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€ BROTHER’S GRIBUTE.* 


VALIANT woman, rarely found! 

Thy priceless worth to God alone 
And to the friends of Christ is known 
Where sorrow, pain, and want abound. 


How oft thy smile made glad Christ’s poor, 
When fell disease and want were feared. 
How oft thy gentle voice has cheered 

The home from want through thee secure. 


Christ’s poor had tears to weep fer thee, 
When death had stilled thy busy hand 
And labor, loved at Love’s command, 

Had wrought the raiment fair to see. 


Sweetness and strength were thine to guide 
The falt’ring steps of childhood’s years. 
Thy simple heart could feel youth’s tears, 

Thy prudent mind the wanton chide. 


Thy work is done. Thy blessed days, 
So full of prayer, and work and pain 
For Christ, are ended, as I fain 
Would have mine end, in Christ’s sweet praise. 





Go, Spouse of Christ, receive the crown 
For aye thy Lord prepared for thee. 
Thy work is done! There’s left for me 

Thy love from heaven looking down. 


O sister heart! so true to me 
Through ev’ry change my years have brought: 
So loyal e’er in word and thought, 

When faintest hope there seemed to be 


*In memory of Sister Mary Syra, of the Sisters of Charity, who died December 12, 1902, 
Principal of the Grammar School of St. Patrick's Parish, New York City. 
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That prayer would win to better life 
My heart on worldly honor bent: 
Sister, thou wert my angel, sent 

To guard me, save me in the strife. 


A sister’s love could Lazarus call 
Back from the mould’ring realms of death; 
Could give his lifeless corse life’s breath 
And make the tears of Christ to fall. 


Thou art with Christ, amid the throng 
That follow Him where’er He goes, 
The throng that sing, as no one knows 

Save them that sing the virgin-song. 


And love for me has stronger grown. 
Thou knowest now how much I’ve cost 
The Heart of Him thou lovest most, 

Thou knowest now, as I am known. 


Then hope I still to have from thee 
A sister’s loving, loyal care, 
A sister’s never-failing prayer, 

To lift to heaven even me. 


O Child of Grace! for me thrice blest, 

I would not have thee back again. 

My joy,—thou hast nor grief nor pain; 
My hope,—to share with thee Christ’s rest. 


REV. —— —, S.J. 
mn’ s 


January 12, 1903. 
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THE EASTER REDEMPTION OF A SOUL. 


BY ETHEL T. DROUGHT. 


wegmaT was Palm Sunday in the City of Mexico. Out 
m of the great cathedral poured the people as the 
deep-toned bell in the tower was ringing the 
hour of the midday Angelus. The ladies of high 
degree, followed by attendants carrying their 
cushions, wore over their heads beautiful shawls of lace; the 
women of the poorer class covered head and shoulders with 
their many-colored rebozos; the men carried heavy silver- 
trimmed sombreros. Whatever a Mexican, man or woman, 
wears over the head, be it silk or cotton, even rags, it is 
always worn gracefully. Of all the vast congregation each car- 
ried a piece of palm. Among the faithful, it would be kept 
until the following Ash Wednesday; by the many strangers 
who were there from curiosity, it was either thrown away, or 
kept as any other souvenir would be. One, a pretty Ameri-’ 
can, who stood near me during the last gospel, dropped hers 
and I picked it up. 

As the crowd emerged from the church, where the air was 
heavy with incense, and came into the bright, fresh sunshine, a 
sigh of relief was breathed. No story ever written from the 
beginning of time until now is more heart-breaking than the 
gospel read on Palm Sunday. To whatever land we go, in 
whatever church we are, it is always the same, and each year 
one’s soul is stirred by Christ’s agony. Beginning with that 
dreadful night on Gethsemani, when of all who loved Him not 
one would watch with Him for one hour—there for the first 
time His heart faltered and He prayed that the cup might pass 
from Him; the next day betrayed with a kiss by one whom 
He loved and trusted; then at His trial, when He was struck, 
spat upon and mocked, a robber’s life spared instead of His,—on 
the gospel goes, telling of His carrying the cross, being nailed 
to it, crowned with thorns, until at the ninth hour, so great 
was His suffering, that even His heart cried out for once against 
it: “My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” But 
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soon that wonderful peace entered into His soul, He bowed 
His head, “ Thy will be done.” 

I knelt at one of the side altars, praying for the souls of 
those who would not pray for themselves, during the week that 
ends so gloriously in Easter. A few others lingered, busy with 
their beads; but nearly all had gone. As I walked through 
the Zocola and’ turned into the Calle de Plateros I saw, stand- 
ing, her back against a wall—despair in every line—a woman; 
her long, jet-black hair hanging dishevelled over her shoulders, 
her skin of that wonderful whiteness seen so often in Ireland, 
her eyes almost black with their deep blueness. Her clothes, 
which had been fine and were of this country, were worn with 
a grace that even their threadbareness could not destroy. 
There she stood with all the despair and grace of Mary Mag- 
dalen before was said to her, “Arise, thy sins are, forgiven 
thee.” In her eyes was a look that stopped me; it was half 
defiant, half appealing, as if her very soul was starving. She 
looked first into my eyes, then at the palm in my hand. Fol- 
lowing an impulse, I stopped. ‘Would you like a piece of my 
palm?” I asked. ‘I have enough for two.” In the sweetest, 
richest voice, after a minute’s hesitation, she said ‘ Thank 
you,” and took it as though in spite of herself. With an ache 
in my heart I passed on, returning to the house where I was 
staying. 

To any one with an impressionable, artistic temperament, 
even though they are not in sympathy with the beliefs of 
the Catholic Church, the ceremonies of Holy Week must 
appeal strongly. In Mexico there are many quaint old cus- 
toms, now rapidly disappearing before the march of progress, 
which will be sadly missed by those who care for the old 
rather than the new. On Holy Thursday the Sacrament is 
carried from the main altar and put on another, where it is to 
remain until Good Friday morning, when it is taken from the 
church altogether, and the little lamp that always burns before 
it, is put out. It is from the decoration of the altars at this 
time that one can know the class of people who worship there; 
and it is the poorer ones that appeal to me most, with their 
‘crude paper flowers, the little toy animals, pieces of needle- 
work ; their dressing of the statues in impossible clothes, all very 
poor in a way but with a deep pathos, for it is their best, 
given with the deepest devotion; and who can give more? 
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Even St. Peter’s with its wonderful mosaics cannot be more 
acceptable in the sight of God. It is the custom on Thursday 
for all classes, arrayed in all the bright colors they possess, to 
go on foot from church to church, making an offering in each; 
praying with hearts full of joys or sorrows, asking for help in 
this world or grace to gain the next; each bearing its own 
burden; many with aching hearts, thinking of the last Holy 
Thursday, of the sins and sorrows that have come into their 
lives; some with hope for the coming -year, some with only 
despair. ° Then comes Good Friday, with the solemnity and awe 
of that day. Again go the faithful, dressed in deepest black, 
the women wearing veils over their faces, to kiss the cross. 
The feeling of being in the actual presence of death takes pos- 
session of one. The altars are draped in black, the lights are 
out, no bell or organ is heard during the whole day. 

On Thursday morning as I passed through the Calle de 
Plateros, on my way to the cathedral, I met the same woman 
going in the opposite direction. She recognized me immedi- 
ately; I knew by the look in her eyes. ‘“‘ You are going the 
wrong way this morning,” I said; ‘‘do come with me.” Her 
eyelids quivered, the lines about her mouth became hard, she 
shook her head and passed on. All day long I walked from 
one church to another; with all my heart did I pray for her, 
hoping to see her. 

Good Friday afternoon I went again to the cathedral to 
spend those three hours in prayer, trying to realize what they 
must‘ have been on that terrible day so many centuries ago. 
As the clock in the tower tolled three, every one knelt in abso- 
lute silence, for at that hour, on that day, do we ask for the 
three things most desired. Then the Stations of the Cross, 
which tell the story of the journey to Mount Calvary, were 
said. After that men and women came and went, kneeling 
awhile, but still I prayed on, for my heart was full of trouble, 
and my burdens seemed greater than I could bear. 

It was nearly four o’clock; I raised my eyes, my heart 
beat fast, for kneeling near me was the woman I had first seen 
on Palm Sunday. Her hands were clasped in front of her, woe 
was in every line, in her eyes agony; not the suffering that 
has softened, that has repented, that has said ‘Thy will be 
done.” In her heart never once came ‘the thought that the 
bitterest drop in Christ’s cup of bitterness was, that Judas died, 
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repentant, but fearing to ask forgiveness. On she prayed 
through the second hour; in her heart rebellion, with every 
beat fighting fiercely against all on earth and in heaven. She 
grew paler and paler, her eyes grew darker, her nails were 
pressed into the flesh. The end of the second hour came. 
Still she prayed on, her eyes dry and bright, perfectly uncon- 
scious of the moving mass around her, dead to all the world, 
alone with her God. It was the beginning of the third hour. 
The sky began to darken, from far off came the sound of the 
coming storm; but not once did her head move, or her eyes 
cease to look towards the tall black cross on which hung the 
figure of the dying Christ. The air grew heavy, weariness 
almost overcame me, I had pains in every limb; still I would 
not move, would not leave her until she had fought out her 
fight, and the end had come. Nearer and nearer came the 
storm; many left the church, but still we knelt there; she un- 
conscious of me, my whole being wrought up to the highest, 
my whole soul crying out in prayer for her. Would she never 
yield? Would she ever rebel against the justice of God? 
Would she still refuse His love and tenderness ? 

The clock tolled again, the last hour was haif gone. White as 
the marble altar, her mouth set, her eyes still dry and defiant 
—would she fight on to the very last? The earth became 
wrapped in darkness, peal after peal of thunder rolled. Those 
of us who had remained felt indeed in the presence of the 
greatest tragedy that ever happened, or can ever happen. The 
cold perspiration stood on her forehead, her body was almost 
exhausted, but her strong spirit had not yielded one inch; re- 
bellion was in every curve of her beautiful face and form. The 
storm increased, it was nearly six o’clock, and the church was 
so dark that all was indistinct, even the cross; then for one mo- 
ment, just as the clock tolled that the end of the last hour had 
come, the sun burst through a cloud, through a window, and 
shone full for an instant on the figure on the cross. Worn as 
all were who had watched with Him during those three hours 
of agony, strained as was our every nerve, a thrill swept through 
us from head to foot, as the figure stood out as if in life, and 
one almost heard the words ring through the church, “It is 
finished ! ” 

I had taken my eyes for that brief instant from the face of 
the woman; as I turned her body swayed, a wild look of pain 
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came into her eyes, her hands went quickly to her heart—a 
long, dry sob—the sun on the cross was gone, all was black 
again; she sank on her face to the floor in a deep, deep swoon. 
I sprang to her as quickly as I could, but not before two men 
had reached her. With the tenderness of women they lifted 
her up. “Follow me,” I said, and led the way out of the 
dark church. Calling a carriage, they put her into it; I sup- 
ported her as best I could, gave my street and number, and 
was driven there. She was still unconscious when we arrived, 
and I began to be seriously alarmed. Calling for assistance, I 
had her carried to my apartments and laid on my bed. 

The Mexicans are the kindest, gentlest people I have ever 
known. A doctor was summoned for me, and after some time 
she opened her glorious eyes; into them came a look of fear, 
then she looked into mine for an instant; I smiled and put my 
hand gently on hers; her eyelids quivered, a faint smile, a long, 
deep breath, and she slept. 

“She will be all right now,” said the doctor. “She has a 
serious heart trouble; here is some medicine to give her when 
she awakes; if she has another attack, send for me again.” 
He stopped at the door: “By the way, madame, how did you 
happen to know her?” 

“T don’t; she fainted in church; I did not know what else 
to do, so brought her here.” It seemed almost disloyal when I 
added: “Do you know who she is?” 

“Well, yes; did you ever hear of , the old scoundrel ? 
Poor thing!’’ With a few more instructions he left me, and I 
returned to the bed. 

She was sleeping heavily; so I lighted a candle, arranged 
the room, and settled myself to watch by her through the night. 
Toward morning I fell into a light sleep. When I awoke her 
eyes were open and looking at me in the same hungry, appeal- 
ing way that attracted me the first time I saw her. I moved 
nearer and took her hand. ‘You fainted in church, so I 
brought you to my rooms to take care of you until you are 
well.” 

“Why should you care? No one has cared for so long”; her 
lips quivered. 

“God put it into my heart to help you, for I am sure you 
need a woman’s sympathy.” 

She caught my hand in a strong, firm grasp, a grasp that 
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satisfied me that caring for her was worth while, were there 
never any other proof of it. She went to sleep again, was 
more quiet this time, and did not awaken until morning. I 
then coaxed her to take some nourishment, and she again 
slept. 

All day Saturday I remained with her until nearly dark, 
when I went again to the church. “Here is a little prayer- 
book I will leave by you until I return; let it keep you com- 
pany; it is a book that I love dearly, and it has been a help 
and comfort to me in my days of hardest trial. Keep it if 
you care to, and may it bring you the peace it has brought to 
me.” 

She had only spoken a few times during the day; now she 
shook her head and sighed. ‘‘There can never be any peace 
for me,” she said. 

“T will at least pray for you,” I answered as I went out. 
On my return a tenderer, gentler light than I had yet seen was 
in her eyes, and her lips smiled a welcome. The night passed 
quietly and we both slept. 

The next day was Easter, and a glorious Easter it was! In 


spite of the heavy fine imposed by the government for the ring- 
ing of church bells, every bell in the city rang out the triumph, 
“Christ is risen!” The sun was bright, and from earliest morn- 
ing the streets were full of people in gayest holiday attire. My 
patient seemed entirely over her attack, and ate some breakfast. 
I asked her to go to church with me, but she shook her head. 
“There is no Easter in my heart, will never be; I cannot 


go.” 

“You went on Good Friday.” 

“Yes, but that is different; for me Calvary has no Easter.” 
-I tried to talk to her of Christ’s love and tenderness and 
forgiveness, if she would only accept it. The same hard, de- 
fiant look came into her eyes, her lips became set, her hand 
went to her heart; for a moment she was silent, then was 
wrung from her the cry of the suffering, struggling soul: “‘O 
God, if I only could! if I only could! Sometimes I could; then 
comes the thought of my child. O my child! my poor deformed 
child! How can God’s justice visit the sins of the parents on 
the children? Never, zever will I say, ‘Thy will be done!’ 
Oh! that I had never been born. Why did no one help me in 
that terrible hour?—in all the world there was not one to tell 
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me, no one to help me; and I did not understand, and for all 
eternity will suffering be. No, no! don’t talk to me of resigna- 
tion. Repent! yes, I have repented; in the bitterness of death 
have I repented. Who does not, when all temptation is over 
and only suffering left?” 

I saw that the excitement was making her worse, so tried 
to soothe and quiet her, sorry that I had spoken. Putting a 
little worn rosary into her hand, the prayer-book beside her, I 
pressed my lips to her forehead and left her. The Mass was 
very long; but my thoughts were much more with her than 
with the grand ceremonies of the day, though the music was 
beautiful enough to uplift one beyond the sins and sorrows of 
the world. 

As soon as possible I hurried home. Opening the door 
softly, for fear she might be asleep, I stood a minute on the 
threshold; an iron band tightened around my heart. I could 
not breathe. She was gone! The fatigue and strain of the 
week was too much for me. I sat down and cried bitterly. 
Looking up, I saw on the cushion pinned a note; opening it 
eagerly, I read: 

“Please do not think me ungrateful. Indeed, indeed I am 
not. Your kindness has been as food to a starving man. God 
will reward you. I could not stay. You knew not what you 
did, in trying to keep me; it was impossible. I have taken 
the prayer-book and rosary. I thought you would not mind, 
and they mean so much to me. I will keep them while I live, 
which will not be long I know. I leave the city to-day. For- 
give me for all and pray for me.—MADELAINE.” 


About six miles from the City of Mexico stands the old 
Monastery of Carmel of the Angels. Since the confiscation of 
church property by the government it has become the beauti- 
ful estate of Don Mariano Galvez. On the estate are many 
picturesque Indians and peons who have kept some of their 
quaint customs and ceremonies, which, while they are not 
recognized by the church, have not, as yet, been forbidden. 
Here is still the beautiful church of the monastery, dedicated 
to Mary Magdalen. On the Thursday after Easter, which is 
her feast day, great basketsful of red poppies are gathered by 
the natives and carried in a procession through the grounds 
and into the church, then up to the choir loft and the gallery 
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that is built around the walls of the church. During the Mass, 
at the elevation of the Host, these poppies are dropped slowly 
down to the floor below. For the three days following Easter, 
I remained at home tired and sick at heart, for never in all 
my life had any human creature appealed to me as strongly as 
did Madelaine; and to think she was alone, rebellious in heart 
and soul, with only a short time between her and that day 
which must come to all of us, that day when we stand face to 
face with God! 

Very early Thursday morning I left the city to go to the 
Church of Mary Magdalen, anxious to see this quaint custom 
of dropping the poppies, and to study this type of Indians and 
Mexicans in their gentle simplicity. In came the women 
dressed in skirt and chemise, rebozos gracefully covering head 
and shoulders; little children with their straight brown limbs 
and soft dark eyes, wearing one scant garment; men with 
serapes hanging from their shoulders, and large sombreros on 
their heads—all carrying various-sized baskets full of the most 
beautiful red poppies, to be taken to the galleries. Many with- 
out flowers knelt on the floor of the church near the altar. 

Then the Mass began. The priest was an old man, a 
Spaniard, his life of devotion to his work written in every line 
of his face, as with the loveliest, softest voice he intoned the 
Mass. I knelt rather to one side, where I could watch the 
faces of those above me. One attracted me strongly. It was 
a tall man of seventy. His hair snow-white, in his eyes more 
intelligence than is usually seen in one of his class; poorly 
dressed, yet wearing his clothes with the air and grace of a 
prince. The expression of the mouth and eyes—yes, and nose 
also—told his story, which was certainly one of wrongs; but 
he had endured long and well, and peace had come in the sun- 
set of life. It would soon be his time to lay down all burdens; 
but they had been borne so long, life would seem empty with- 
out them. His lips moved in prayer, his eyes never left the 
altar, his strong, firm hands rested on a tall basket full to the 
brim of the flowers he must have spent hours in gathering. 

The priest chanted on, the Gloria was sung, the prayer 
“‘Cleanse my heart and my lips, O God!” was said, the gos- 
pel was read, also the preface, and the preparation for the sac- 
tifice -of the Mass was begun. Then through the church 
sounded the bell, full and soft, telling that now was the bless- 
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ing of the bread. Those in the galleries put their hands in 
their baskets, gathered them full of poppies, and at the second 
bell, slowly, gently floated down, through the soft, dim light, 
through the air full of incense, these beautiful red poppies. 

I watched the face of my old man as he dropped his, and 
instinctively my eyes followed the flowers as they fell. My 
heart stopped! Surely that woman in deepest black, covering 
head, face, all with a soft black shawl,—surely I knew it, yet 
it seemed impossible, until a white hand drew the covering 
closer; then I knew. My whole thought and attention was 
now given to this old man and this young, beautiful woman. 
She was kneeling just under him, so that all his flowers must 
fall on her. The bell rang again, he let fall more poppies; they 
settled gently all over, around her. More and more fell; the 
Host was elevated, we all bowed low; the shawl fell from her 
head, off her shoulders, but she knew it not; her hands covered 
her face, her glorious black hair became loose, and hid her like 
a veil, and still the old man, unconscious of what he did, un- 
conscious of all but the Divine Presence, praying with heart 
and soul for some one, something, dropped his flowers, now 
with both hands, down, down on this woman. Her body was 
convulsed with sobs, the tears trickling through her fingers, 
abandonment in her whole being, weeping out her inmost soul; 
the tenseness which grief without tears always brings was gone. 
Over her head, shoulders, arms, her entire body lay these 
crimson poppies, brilliant against the black, she not even know- 
ing they were there. 

The Mass went on, time for Holy Communion came; the 
bell rang three times, ‘‘ Lord, I am not worthy to enter under 
thy roof: say but the word, and my soul shall be healed.” A 
long, long breath, a quivering of a soul leaving a tired, weary 
body, her head sank down, and she was still. 

The Mass was soon over and the people left. The old man 
still prayed on. I watched them both. Finally, as with a 
peaceful sigh he crossed himself, he looked down on this kneel- 
ing woman. I motioned him to come to me, which he did, 
and without a word we together went to her. I knew before I 
touched her that it was death. In one hand was my little 
worn rosary; in the other, crumpled and wet, was a leaf from 
the prayer-book; on it a little prayer ending “ Thy will be 
done!” 
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A PEN PICTURE OF ENGLISH LIFE IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


BY WILLIAM SETON, LL.D. 


wT was a winter’s evening near the end of the 
year 1566, and gathered around a fire which 
was burning on the stone floor of a large, roof- 
less building were about a dozen men and women 
sh whose tattered garments and pinched faces told 
that they knew what it was to be cold and hungry. 

“Grandpa, did you really know this place when it was not 
a ruin?” spoke a young woman, who was clasping a baby to 
her breast. 

At this question a shrivelled-up human being—you might 
have taken him for a mummy, and who was crouching almost 
in the fire—lifted his bald head and said: “ Ay, Lizzie, I did 
know Durham Abbey when ’t was as fine a building as there 
was in the whole kingdom. Why, wasn’t I born within bow- 
shot of its towers? And didn’t our forebears work a holding 
of ten acres which belonged to the monks for more genera- 
tions than I can tell?” 

“And where be all the monks now?” continued Lizzie as 
she drew her cloak tighter around the baby. Before her grand- 
father could answer another voice—’t was the cracked voice of 
a very old woman—cried out: “Look! Look! There they go. 
Those flying, whirling leaves be the monks, and the wind is 
King Harry blowing them away.” 

“Grandma is dreaming again. She does be always dream- 
ing of King Harry the Eighth. And mayhap you remember 
him too as well as Durham Abbey ?”’ said Lizzie. 

“T do indeed, and his six wives too,” answered the old man. 
“Tis scarce twenty years since he died. But let’s rouse 
crazy Dick, as you call him, and make him tell us the story of 
the past hundred years. Richard Godmund is a scholar, and 
what he says will help to keep us warm in this cold wind.” 

So saying her grandfather tossed a little stick at a person 
sleeping a few feet away, and then Richard Godmund drew 
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the hood from off his head and asked what they wanted of 
him. It did not take much coaxing to get Richard to speak. 
Misfortune had affected his mind somewhat, but his memory 
was pretty good; he was fond of books, and he had opinions 
of his own about men and things which he was not backward 
in expressing. : 

“Well, a good deal of what I know of past times,” he be- 
gan, “did come to me from my father, who did get it from an 
old great-uncle who was a monk and who lived to be over a 
hundred, and my father did repeat the story to me when I was 
a boy on his knee. And you must know that my father, who 
had travelled in other lands, did have odd notions which he 
did put into my own head, and there they ’ll stick while I live. 
But the day will come when folks will say my father’s notions 
were right notions. Men’s troubles do be mostly of their own 
making. God did give us eyes, but we do not see with them; 
and He did give us hands, but we do not use them; and 
when I behold a flock of sheep driven this way and that way 
by a dog, I do say to myself, ‘Verily, that is what most men 
are—sheep.’”’ 

“Ha! ha! you do make me laugh. But go on,” said 
Lizzie. 

‘Well, instead of laughing you’d better be crying. For ye 
do all have crooked views about the high-born and low-born, 
the workers and the idlers. And the rights which the good 
God did give to ye, ye do not hold fast to. Look at ye here 
this winter’s evening shivering among the ruins of Durham 
Abbey. What brought ye to this bleak spot? Isn’t it be- 
cause Sir William Cecil—one of the brand-new families, who 
did never win his title by a battle-axe—did drive ye away from 
what he calls his manor? His manor, forsooth! And ye de- 
parted like so many sheep. He wanted to turn the little hold- 
ings, which ye had tilled for years and years and years, into 
grazing land.* And indeed the sheep that’ll soon be grazing 
on your little farms will be just as heroic animals as ye be.” 

Here Lizzie laughed louder than before and declared that 
he made her warm by his talking. 

“Well, another notion which ye call odd and which I did 
get from my father, and like enough he did get it from his 
great-uncle, the monk,—another odd notion is that one of these 

* Gibbons, /ndustrial History of England, Period IV. chap. i. 
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days a Pope will appear who will preach to the world a new 
crusade, the crusade for a Christian Commonwealth. He will 
preach that the poor folks are not to be used like sheep. And 
then monarchs like King Harry the Eighth, who did. overturn 
our shrines and our monasteries, and who did give away the 
best land in the kingdom ‘to upstarts, to new nobles—monarchs 
like him, I say, and other monarchs too, will take off their golden 
crowns and become members of the great Christian Common- 
wealth at whose head will be the Pope.” 

“Good! good! May that day soon come,” exclaimed several 
voices. 

“It will come one of these days,” went on Richard Godmund. 
“For I believe in visions, and my father a week before he died 
did behold in his sleep a Pope whom all the kings had aban- 
doned. Yet the Pope was stronger than the kings because he 
did put his trust in the people. But my father did not tell me 
the name of this great Pope, so I cannot tell it to you.” 

‘Very, very interesting,” said Lizzie, who half believed the 
dream might not be all a dream. ‘“‘ But now tell us how far 
back your father’s story did go.” 

“Well, thanks to what his great-uncle did relate to him, my 
father. was able to tell me something about King Edward IV., 
whose mother-in-law, the Duchess of Bedford, was accused of 
being a witch.* Bloody times those were—battles and behead- 
ings without end—for there was civil strife tween the families 
of York and Lancaster, and my father’s great-uncle did say 
that King Edward IV. being jealous of his own brother, the 
Duke of Clarence, did have him drowned in a cask of Malmsey 
wine.” 

At this Lizzie’s grandfather laughed, and declared that he 
wished he had some of that wine to drink. 

“But as it always happens,” went on Richard Godmund, 
“it did matter not a jot to the poor folks of the kingdom 
which side might win in the strife; they were plundered alike 
by Yorkists and Lancastrians. But bad as those times were 
and bad as these times.are, my father, who was a scholar and 
who had travelled, did tell me that we English folk were in 
some ways better off than the people of other countries; for 
we do have trial by jury, and stiff-necked as our kings do be, 
yet their grip on us is not absolute, and our upper folk do 

* Lingard, Edward IV., note. 
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have something to say in making the laws.* And my father 
did tell me too that the monks were just landlords, and that a 
poor man might be sure of a gentle word and something to 
eat when he knocked at the monastery gate. But when Henry 
VIII. became king, which was a little more than fifty years 
ago, there came a change for the worse in every part of the 
kingdom. This king did marry six wives, and two of them did 
have their heads chopped off.” 

“Oh, I wonder me how any woman did dare to take him 
in wedlock!” exclaimed Lizzie. 

“Well, Harry VIII. did rule his wives with a switch,” con- 
tinued Richard Godmund. ‘ Buta Cardinal did rule him. Ay, 
Cardinal Wolsey was a minister the like of whom England had 
never seen before. Why, foreign princes did settle annuities 
on him in order to gain his good will, and the Pope, ’t was 
Leo X., did grant to him the revenues of two bishoprics in 
Spain.t Yet we must be just and confess that this Cardinal 
Wolsey was a good patron of literature, and he did often save 
the poor folk from being wronged. But his ambition was with- 
out bounds, and he did crave to be elected Pope, and the 
Emperor Charles V.—he who was also King of Spain—did 
promise to use all his influence at the conclave to have him 
chosen Pope when Leo X. died. But if Cardinal Wolsey’s am- 
bition was as broad as the earth, so was the king’s ambition. 
King Harry VIII. did crave to become a renowned warrior. 
But to wage war he must have money; and where was the 
money to come from? Well, a bright idea did enter the king’s 
head; and this bright idea was to seize all the land which be- 
longed to the monks—and the monks did hold about one-fifth 
of the land in the kingdom. And this plan he did carry out; 
and a great deal of the money from the sale of the monks’ 
lands he did give to courtiers and favorites, who did gamble it 
away like fools.” 

“And did the people have nothing to say when King 
Harry VIII. took away the monks’ land?” said Lizzie. 

“Oh, in more places than one they did rise up;{ and 
when Cardinal Wolsey’s agents did turn the monks out of the 
Abbey of Beigham, a multitude of poor folk did assemble with 
painted faces and did bring the monks back to the abbey, and 


* Lingard, Edward IV., note. ¢ Lingard, Henry VIII. 
tGreen, History of the English People, vol. i. p. 426. 
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they did tell them that if they were molested a second time to 
ring their big bell and then they would come again to the 
rescue.* But what made matters worse was that Cardinal Wol- 
sey’s agents in Rome had told the Pope—’t was Clement VII.— 
downright lies about our English monks. Now, some of them 
may have been bad; and among so many this is not to be 
wondered at. But most of our monks were good monks and 
were very friendly to the poor folk, and my father said ’t was 
a pity the Pope did not come to England to see with his own 
eyes and to hear with his own ears what was being done 
against the old religion, instead of staying always in Rome and 
having lies told to him.” 

“But did the Parliament do nothing to oppose Cardinal 
Wolsey and the king?” said Lizzie. 

“Alas! the Parliament did have very little will of its 
own,” answered Richard Godmund. ‘“ And even the representa- 
tives of our old-time families did uphold the king in what he 
did, for King Harry had adroitly won them over by gifts of 
money gotten from the sale of the monks’ lands. But after a 
time this great minister, Cardinal Wolsey, did fall from grace, 
and in his place did come a much worse man, Lord Crom- 
well, a man with nothing noble in his nature, but most crafty, 
and who did play on the king’s vanity—for as King Harry 
waxed in years his vanity did grow like his body, big and 
barrel-like. And now there were more beheadings than ever, 
and many poor folk—like a kinsman of mine—who did use 
their tongues against this Cromwell, were put in the stocks in 
midwinter.t And I do remember my father telling me that 
while my kinsman was shivering in the stocks, a stranger did 
approach and make him laugh by telling how the queen— 
’t was Queen Anne Boleyn—had flown into a high rage because 
she had discovered one of her maids, a young woman named 
Jane Seymour, sitting on the king’s knee.t Now, the king not 
long afterwards did have Queen Anne Boleyn’s head chopped 
off, and he did then wed this Jane Seymour, who had been 
sitting on his knee. But, as you know, we all must die in the 
end, and so did King Harry VIII. die. And then his son, 
Edward VI., became king. Now, during this king’s reign—and 
some of ye must remember it well, for ’t was only about fifteen 


*Dom Gasquet, Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries. 
t Lbid. t Lingard, Henry VIII. 
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years ago—the poor people did again rise up against the new land- 
owners, who were making them pay more rent for their hold- 
ings than the monks had made them pay. And an army of 
twenty thousand of them, led by a tanner named Ket, whom I 
knew, did make a good stiff fight against the king’s soldiers, 
who were mostly foreign mercenaries, Italians and Germans. 
But despite their hard fighting they were cut down by the 
German horsemen, and then in a short space there was a gibbet 
in‘ almost every hamlet and more hangings than you could 
count. Ay, the poor folk did rue it for daring to go against 
their new landlords. But one of these days we shall get the 
better of the landlords and the kings, and then the earth which 
the good God did create will—.” 

Here his words were cut short by a voice saying: ‘‘ Come, 
come, my poor people, ’tis a chilly spot this to be sitting and 
chatting; come with me, and I'll give ye a snug resting place 
for the night.” Lizzie was the first of the hungry group to rise 
up and follow the strange gentleman, who carried an arquebuse 
on his shoulder, and there was a powder-horn dangling from his 
waist. Nor were they long in reaching Sir Robert de Granville’s 
abode; a house the like of which they had never been in be- 
fore, it was so spacious and elegant. It was built of bricks in 
place of stone, and it had four chimneys and glass windows, 
and the floors were covered not with rushes but with carpets, 
and in the chamber where Sir Robert told Lizzie that she and 
her child might rest there was an immense feather bed with a 
big feather pillow, and she had never yet placed her head on 
a pillow. 

Here let us observe that carpets, glass windows, and pillows 
marked a distinct improvement over the old-time homes of even 
the richest families, and almost the only thing in Sir Robert de 
Granville’s house that was not new was a suit of armor which 
hung in the hallway. But this might be called old, for it had 
been worn by his forefathers at Cressy and Poitiers, and also 
at Agincourt. But perhaps quite as interesting as the armor 
was a painting opposite, which represented Durham Abbey in 
its prime. And when Lizzie’s grandfather saw this painting he 
exclaimed: “As I live! ’Tis Durham Abbey just as I knew 
it when I was a boy.” ; 

“Well, a distant kinsman of mine was one of the last monks 
who lived there,” said Sir Robert. 
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“And when will the monks come back to us?” inquired 
Lizzie. At this question the gentleman shook his head, but 
made no reply. 

“Well, I haven’t laid eyes on a priest in ten years,” spoke 
Lizzie’s grandfather. 

“And I haven’t heard Mass in all my life,” said Lizzie. 

“Well, to-morrow morning you shall see a priest and hear 
Mass too,” said Sir Robert, “for I have a chapel in my house, 
and once a month a priest comes here; he comes to bring me 
a load of wood.” Here the gentleman smiled. ‘Yes, a load 
of wood; and his disguise is so perfect that none of Queen 
Elizabeth’s priest-hunters have been able to tell him from a 
wagoner.”’ 

“Well, one of these days our churches will be given back to 
us and the priests will not go about in disguise,” put in crazy 
Richard Godmund. “For didn’t my father have a dream—” 

“Oh, hush! Talk none of your foolishness to this fine 
gentleman, who is so good to us,” interrupted Lizzie. 

“But it isn’t foolishness,” persisted Richard. ‘‘ Kings and 
queens will one of these days take off their golden crowns, and 
then they will belong, like every man and woman, to the 
Christian Commonwealth which a great Pope is going to preach. 
And then the old religion will come back to us, and—”’ 

“Now, you must stop your foolish talk,” said Lizzie, press- 
ing her hand over his mouth. Then turning to Sir Robert de 
Granville, “I do fear,” she said, ‘“‘that some day this poor fellow 
will hang on a gibbet for his wild speeches.” 

“Well, in these times ’tis dangerous to be too outspoken,” 
answered Sir Robert. ‘‘ But I do admire his bold tongue, and 
come what may we must have courage for the sake of the old 
religion.” Then dropping his voice he added: ‘But are all 
these people who are with you of the same mind as yourself 
about religion?” 

‘Not one of my friends will betray you,” answered Lizzie. 

“Well, I put faith in what you tell me,” said Sir Robert. 
And with this he flung open a door which led into the largest 
room in the house, and in this room was a table with many 
good dishes upon ét, and Lizzie’s eyes opened never so wide as 
she looked at the dishes and at the numberless candles, and to 
her innocent eyes the scene appeared to her like fairyland. 

When the repast was finished Sir Robert was again ap- 
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proached by Richard Godmund, who had something more to 
say to him about nobles and kings. But Sir Robert was the 
first to speak. “My good friend,” he began, as he placed his 
hand on Richard’s shoulder, “‘bad as things may be to-day in 
the Kingdom of England, good will come out of it all, for 
humanity is not going backward; it may seem to be, but it is 
not. I believe as you do, that one of these days the old re- 
ligion will return and we shall be none the worse for a little 
persecution; to make a penny bright you must rub it. Only 
let us be brave and willing to suffer. And now I shall tell 
you something which mayhap you do not know. About two 
centuries ago the poor people in many parts of England did 
rise up to assert their God-given rights, and one of my fore- 
fathers, I am happy to say, did espouse their cause. Well, the 
uprising of 138{ was put down; nevertheless, it did bear good 
fruit. It was a sign of self-respect and independence on the 
part of the toilers—of the ones who earn their bread by the 
sweat of their brows—and the spirit which prompted the peas- 
ants to rise is not dead, ’tis only smouldering. Our Parlia- 
ment may not be what it ought to be; still it is a Parliament 
in which the people’s voice does at times make itself heard, 
albeit the voice is not overloud. But the day will come when 
’t will speak louder, and then our kings will find that they are 
not our divinely appointed rulers. Moreover, ’tis only by com- 
parison that we may know what things truly are. 

“Now, I have visited other countries, and I am convinced 
that we are better off than the”people of France and of Spain. 
In France the people have been more harassed than we have 
been by bloody wars. Did we not ourselves harry them for a 
good hundred years? We remember only our victories and 
forget the numberless villages we burned and the thousands of 
widows and orphans we made during those hundred years. 
Well, thanks a good deal to the miseries which we, or rather I 
should say our kings, did inflict on the peasants of France, 
their spirit of independence, their Christian aspirations, appear 
to be utterly crushed, and they do wear on their faces the look 
of dumb animals. In Spain, too, the spirit of national sover- 
eignty, which at one time animated the people, has disap- 
peared; their town meetings are no longer held, and the Par- 
liaments of Castile and of Aragon have been destroyed. 
Now, the decadence of the Spanish folk did begin with the 
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one-man-power of the Emperor Charles V. and of his son, 
King Philip II. If in our country the state is trying to absorb 
the church, the state in Spain is aiming to do the same thing. 
There they have what is called a Grand Inquisitor, who does 
stalk about in the name of our holy religion; but ’tis in truth 
the kings who do ‘back him up in his baneful work, for he 
does the police work for royalty. Now, nearly all the woes of 
Spain and of France do come from this one-man-power of the 
kings; and this one-man-power must at all hazards be de- 
stroyed, for ’tis petrifying the very soul of the people. But I 
do believe we English folk have something in our natures 
which will not bend very long to the yoke which the kings 
are hanging round our neck; and let me tell you, Richard 
Godmund, that in my inmost heart I do be of the same mind 
as yourself about the coming of a Christian Commonwealth. 
And in that Commonwealth the different nations, while govern- 
ing themselves, will all be gathered into one religious fold— 
the fold of the old religion of our forefathers. I am the last 
of my name; no De Granville will ever see the Christian Com- 
monwealth; but—” 

Here his words were interrupted by a loud knocking on 
the main door and you heard the sound of many voices out- 
side. Presently the door opened and Sir Robert de Granville 
found himself a prisoner. We need not describe the grief and 
confusion which followed his arrest; it was a not uncommon 
scene in those days. We merely add that Sir Robert was 
shortly afterwards confined in the Tower of London and his 
trial was brief. He was declared guilty of having had masses 
celebrated under his roof and of harboring priests, and as he 
stubbornly refused to acknowledge the ecclesiastical supremacy 
of Queen Elizabeth, he was beheaded. Let us, who are living 
in happier days, not forget the ones who died that the old re- 
ligion might live. 





















































In the queer old Flemish city,” 
Elived the Netherlandish painter, where 


248 “The belfry old and brown— 
ne Thrice consumed and thrice rebuilded— 
Ever watches o’er the town.” 


Little is told us of the life of Hans Memling but that, be- 
tween the years of 1425 and 1495, he lived and died in 
Bruges— 

“Quaint old town of toil and traffic, 

Quaint old town of art and song, 

Memories haunt thy pointed gables 
Like the rooks that round them throng.” 


He was a pupil of Roger Van der Weyden, the Tournai 
painter who was so thoroughly a realist. Van der Weyden’s 
art is entirely religious and full of a passionate suffering. He 
is said never to have painted a smile, and his treatment of 
shadow appears to have come from a close study of sculptured 
bas-reliefs. Memling, though his pupil, does not seem to have 
copied him in subjects, however much his style may have re- 
sembled that of his master. Figures better drawn, more natu- 
ral hands and feet, more careful attention to chiaro- oscuro and 
perspective, softer outlines and truer light and shade, give 
Memling the palm over Van der Weyden, though the former 
is inferior to his master in the painting of draperies and in 
brilliancy of gold work. 

In spirit, however, is felt the greatest dissimilarity between 
the two painters, for in the paintings of Hans Memling is found 
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THE BELFRY OF BRUGES. 


the greatest sweetness of expression, especially in his Madonnas, 
and his feeling for grace and refinement is far greater than is 
common with the Flemish artists. 

Vasari mentions him under the name “ Ausse”’ or “ Havesse”’ 
—lItalian perversions of his Flemish name—and he is one of 
the most noteworthy of the fifteenth century Netherlandish 
painters. 

His subjects are varied, and all are endowed strongly with 
his own peculiar characteristics. Among the best known of 
Memling’s works are “The Adoration of the Kings,” “The 
Crucifixion,” and ‘‘King David and Bathsheba”; but perhaps 
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BY MARY F. NIXON-ROULET. 


In the queer old Flemish city,” 


Elived the Netherlandish painter, where 
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painter who was so thoroughly a realist. Van der Weyden’s 
art is entirely religious and full of a passionate suffering. He 
is said never to have painted a smile, and his treatment of 
shadow appears to have come from a close study of sculptured 
bas-reliefs. Memling, though his pupil, does not seem to have 
copied him in subjects, however much his style may have re- 
sembled that of his master. Figures better drawn, more natu- 
ral hands and feet, more careful attention to chiaro-oscuro and 
perspective, softer outlines and truer light and shade, give 
Memling the palm over Van der Weyden, though the former 
is inferior to his master in the painting of draperies and in 
brilliancy of gold work. 

In spirit, however, is felt the greatest dissimilarity between 
the two painters, for in the paintings of Hans Memling is found 
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THE BELFRY OF BRUGES. 


the greatest sweetness of expression, especially in his Madonnas, 
and his feeling for grace and refinement is far greater than is 
common with the Flemish artists. 

Vasari mentions him under the name “ Ausse” or ‘‘ Havesse”’ 
—Italian perversions of his Flemish name—and he is one of 
the most noteworthy of the fifteenth century Netherlandish 
painters. 

His subjects are varied, and all are endowed strongly with 
his own peculiar characteristics. Among the best known of 
Memling’s works are “The Adoration of the Kings,” “The 
Crucifixion,” and ‘King David and Bathsheba”; but perhaps 
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the most interesting, though not the most beautiful, is a large 
altar-piece in the Church of Our Lady at Dantzig, portraying 
the “Last Judgment.” 

The composition of Memling’s picture on this subject is 
finer than that of Van der Weyden, and the severity of the 
subject is in parts tempered by the refinement of Memling’s 
handling. The strong point of the picture is its contrast, and 
this is admirably executed. 

In the central portion of the triptych is enthroned our 


Lord— 
“With calm aspect and clear, 


Lightning divine, ineffable, serene,” 


calmly grave of expression, seated on a radiant rainbow, a 
great golden ball for his footstool. Behind him is the flaming 
sword of Divine Justice, while four lovely angel-figures, float- 
ing aloft, bear the instruments of his passion. The Blessed 
Virgin kneels at one side, St. John Baptist at the other, and 
the twelve Apostles are grouped about, stately figures with 
fine heads, their flowing robes well painted. Below stands St. 
Michael, a glorious knight-militant in golden armor, his wings 
beautiful with peacock feathers. 


“In stature, motion, arms, 
Fit ‘to decide the empire of great Heaven,” 


he holds the scales, weighing the good and the bad. At one 
side of the triptych is the way of the Blessed, where St. Peter 
welcomes them, and 


“A glorious company, men and boys, 
The matron and the maid, 

Around the Saviour’s throne rejoice, 
In robes of light arrayed.” 


Radiant is the sight of those redeemed souls as with floating 
garments they sweep up the golden stairs toward the Gate 
Beautiful. Wonderful is the contrast to that other side, where 
the lost souls, finding not a blessed future, are tortured accord- 
ing to the vigorous medieval ideas of hell, a place of physi- 
cal torture so intense as to well-nigh work madness. 

The work is supposed to have been painted in 1467, from 
the number 67 painted upon a tombstone in one corner. It 
formed part of the lading of a ship chartered by Signor 
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THE PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG MAN. 


Tomaso Portanari of Bruges, and captured by a privateer of 
Dantzig in 1473. It is not only one of the most important 
works of Memling still extant, but it is considered one of the 
chefs-d’wuvre of the Flemish school. 

Scarcely less in importance is a picture, now in the Munich 
gallery, painted for Pierre Bultynck, a currier of Bruges, who 
presented it to the chapel of his guild in 1479. It was for- 
merly in the Boisserée collection, and is painted in the manner 
of the “Adoration” at Turin, that small but perfect piece of 
altar painting, which represents the passion of our Lord from 
Palm Sunday to the meeting with the disciples at Emmaus. 
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The Munich picture is long in form, and represents the 
principal events in the life of the Blessed Virgin. Not sepa- 
rated into compartments, as the stiff old Flemings loved to 
paint their altar-pieces, this picture is one soft, continuous 
landscape, all the events united into a harmonious whole, exe- 
cuted with great elegance and beauty. The Annunciation, 
Visitation, Incarnation, and Adoration are all blended in a 
scene of rare beauty. The picture combines religious feeling, 
natural beauty, and a certain quaintness indicative of the age. 
Our Lady is portrayed in every detail with the grace and 
beauty that characterize Memling’s women. 

Very different from these huge canvases, with their multi- 
tudinous figures, is a picture at Bruges—the portrait of a young 
man. Curious is the costume of rich dark Flemish cloth marked 
out in Genoese velvet, with huge collar, a vest and laced 
sleeves after the fashion of the day. The head is slightly bent 
forward, the dark hair parted and waving lightly on the shoul- 
ders, framing a strong, ugly face with deep eyes and heavy 
nose and mouth. An open book lies before him—one judges 
it to be a breviary—and the hands are folded in a prayerful 
attitude. Through an open window one catches a glimpse of a 
beautiful landscape, with a silvery stream cutting the green 
sward like a sword; a fine tower is standing guard against the 
sky. A stained-glass window shows a delicate bit of work. 
Upon a noble charger sits good St. Martin of Tours, clad in a 
splendid scarlet cloak which, according to the legend, he is 
cutting in two to share it with the beggar at his feet. From 
this we conclude that the “ Jeune Homme,” of whom Memling 
painted so strong a portrait, was named Martin in memory of 
the saint who looks down upon him so bravely from the ex- 
quisitely painted window. ; 

Not less interesting is a portrait in the Antwerp Museum 
of “A Canon of the Order of St. Norbert.” Nothing could 
exceed the charm of this painting. The straight lines of the 
habit and the severe simplicity of the figure but serve to 
heighten the interest of the face, so full of earnestness and in- 
tense devotion, and asceticism not at variance with its great 
sweetness. Few of Memling’s works are more admirably exe- 
cuted, and none but his Madonnas breathe a more religious 
spirit. 

The galleries of Berlin, Munich, Turin, the Uffizi, the 
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A CANON OF THE ORDER OF ST. NORBERT. 


Louvre, the National Gallery, Brussels, and Antwerp boast pic- 
tures of Memling, but none are quainter than those in St. 
John’s Hospital at Bruges. Here is the famous shrine of St. 
Ursula, a Gothic chest four feet long, made as a reliquary for 
an arm of the saint and martyr, famous with her eleven thou- 
sand virgins. The chasse is elegantly wrought and the exterior 
is covered with miniatures in oil by Memling. Enclosed in a 
Gothic arcade is painted the history of St. Ursula, the pictures 
portraying her landing at Cologne, her embarkation at Basle, 
her arrival in Rome, where she is received by Pope Cyriacus, 
her second arrival at Basle, and her martyrdom. 

These small pictures are among the best of the Flemish 
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A CANON OF THE ORDER OF ST. NORBERT. 


Louvre, the National Gallery, Brussels, and Antwerp boast pic- 
tures of Memling, but none are quainter than those in St. 
John’s Hospital at Bruges. Here is the famous shrine of St. 
Ursula, a Gothic chest four feet long, made as a reliquary for 
an arm of the saint and martyr, famous with her eleven thou- 
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is covered with miniatures in o/l by Memling. Enclosed in a 
Gothic arcade is painted the history of St. Ursula, the pictures 
portraying her landing at Cologne, her embarkation at Basle, 
her arrival in Rome, where she is received by Pope Cyriacus, 
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ST. URSULA’S RECEPTION AT ROME. 


school. The drawing is excellent, there is no Dutch stiffness 
or angularity, no Flemish grossness; the movement is free, the 
coloring soft but powerful, the expression lofty. Perhaps the 
best of the St. Ursula series is the painting portraying her at 
Rome. The Holy Father receives her standing, surrounded by 
his priests and bishops, in the portico of a church. In the 
distance are the columns, pillars, and noble arches of ancient 
Rome, while still further distant one catches a glimpse against 
the blue Italian sky of where 
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“The mournful pines of the Campagna wave 
A solemn requiem o’ér some forgotten grave.” 


Surrounded by her maidens, the little saint, serene in youth- 
ful beauty, kneels upon the marble steps arrayed in rich, 
princely robes, a filmy veil over her floating, dark hair. Her 
figure is slender and maidenly, her face almost childish in its 
sweet simplicity and earnestness. The pictures are painted with 
that close attention to detail which marks the best of Mem- 
ling’s work. The chiaro-oscuro is marvellous, and the painter has 
grouped his figures with especial skill, seeming to know in- 
stinctively where the white cowl of a monk should interpose 
against the dark robes of the soldiers. 

But excellent as is most’ of Memling’s work it is as a 
painter of the Blessed Virgin that he excels. His Madonnas 
have none of the fleshy beauty of Rubens, nor the grosser 
hues of many of the Flemish school. They are natural, sim- 
ple, sweet; influenced by no school, for Memling seems to 
have painted from a holy, simple’ heart, attuned to reverence 
and devotion. 

In the Louvre, ‘‘The Madonna in the Garden” is a sweet, 
gentle maiden, with flowing hair framing a lovely face. She 
holds an open Bible; the Christ Child is on her lap, with St. 
Michael standing guard. Near by is a friar kneeling reverently, 
and a lovely kneeling angel playing a mandolin. The back- 
ground is peculiarly Memlingesque, with blooming flowers, a 
verdant meadow, the silvery thread of a winding stream, and 
in the distance a Dutch galleon with all sails set. 

Somewhat similar in style and composition, though different 
in detail, is the ‘‘Madonna and Child” at Darmstadt. The 
Blessed Virgin, holding our Lord and a book, is seated on a 
throne-like chair, her draperies rich and graceful, her sweet, 
modest face framed in soft, dark hair with rays of light radiat- 
ing from it. The Baby Christ is a charming little figure, with 
wisdom and grace in his lofty features, with their unchild-like 
gaze as if he saw visions beyond earthly ken. At one side 
the throne are tall, willowy angel forms, while, half-hidden by 
a rich curtain, a shadowy figure of St. Cecilia plays the organ 
in an attitude of exceeding grace. 

Another painting similar in design is the “ Madonna and. 
Child” in the Uffizi in Florence. This picture is more elabo-— 
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‘“MADONNA AND CHILD” IN THE UFFIZI, FLORENCE. 


rate in detail, and it is worked out with a carefulness of finish 
equal to some of the lovely paintings of Fra Angelico. The 
Blessed Virgin is enthroned on a dais, a rich carpet beneath 
her feet, her head resting against an embroidered curtain, above 
which six charming cherubs drape festoons of flowers. Through 
the open windows one sees the usual Memling landscape— 
meadow-land, a superb castle, a hamlet half-hidden in trees, 
while in the far distance gleams a small stream. At one side 
of the Blessed Virgin kneels a stately angel form, the lines of 
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the draperies wonderfully graceful, the hands touching the 
strings of a golden harp. Upon the farther side another angel, 
violin in hand, holds an apple to the. Christ Child, who 
stretches out his baby fingers to it in a most natural, child-like 
manner. He sits upon his mother’s lap, a very sweet, innocent 
baby, though not with the wisdom of some of Memling’s por- 
trayals of the Child God. Our Lady clasps Him close within 
the shelter of her gentle arms, and though not the most beau- 
tiful of Memling’s Madonnas, she is one of the most graceful. 
Her figure is almost hidden under the heavy velvet robe draped 
around her, yet there is much of graceful dignity in her mien, 
and a sweet gentle sadness in her face, as if 


“The certainty of Grief is in her eyes, 
And that she once was glad, she scarce believes.” 


In Bruges there is a Madonna enshrined in a Gothic arch, 
her form outlined against rich stained-glass windows, which is 
very beautiful after the gentle type of Memlingesque beauty. 
At her side are two snowy-clad nuns, Dominicans. The picture 
is remarkable for the unusually well-handled light and shade, as 
well as the sweetly wise expression of the Christ Child’s face. 

Sweetest of all Memling’s Madonnas is the one at Genoa, one 
of the most charming pictures ever painted, pregnant with a 
certain sweet naturalness and home-likeness which appeals 
strongly to the heart. As the Virgin Enthroned, or in her 
Assumption, Our Lady is all glorious, even “ more than paint- 
ing can express,” but in the simple scenes of the daily life 
there is a pathos which seems to bring nearer to our hearts 
this lovely flower of Galilee. She is seated in her own home 
beside a deal table, where are all the simple implements of her 
daily life—a book, a work-basket, a vase of flowers. Holding 
her little Son upon her knee, she is in the act of feeding him 
his morning porridge, while a spoon, a knife, an apple, and a 
crust of bread lie upon the plate. The Baby Christ is very 
child-like, yet the halo is about his curly head, and his face 
wears an expression of earnest thoughtfulness, as of pondering 
upon things not known of men. Our Lady is most sweet and 
graceful, very touching in a sort of girlishness. Her hair, soft 
and light, floats about her shoulders, modestly covered with a 
coif, Flemish fashion. Her brow is broad. and open, the eyes 
downcast under snowy lids, the lips exquisitely curved, the nose 


. 
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THE SWEETEST OF ALL MEMLING'’S MADONNAS. 


straight, the chin round and dimpled. The figure is slight and 
lightly garbed in a dark frock of simple texture; the hand and 
arm are exquisitely moulded, with delicate, tapering fingers. 
The expression is full of a wistful sadness as if, through all the 
mother’s joy, in serving her first born, there is the overhanging 
cloud of that beloved One’s great and awful destiny, and 


“In her heart, 
Knife-edged, the Seven Sorrows 
Wake and start.” 


This picture is by far the most expressive of Memling’s paint- 
ings of Our Lady, and evinces the hand of one who painted 





A MOONLIGHT SYMPHONY. 


“When Art was still religion, 
With a simple, reverent heart.” 


This painting of Our Lady seems to stand alone. 


“Time with stealthy hand has put to shame 
The tints of many a canvas rich of yore,” 


but this picture is as bright to-day as when Memling’s artist 
hand lingered lovingly upon it. Following no school, it shows 
no traces of Memling’s master, nor the influence of any of his 
contemporaries; rather is it the sudden stroke of genius attuned 
to holy, heavenly spirit, and unique in his day and land for 
purity, gentleness, and highest nobility of soul. 





A MOONLIGHT SYMPHONY. 
(On Lake Huron.) 


BY LOUISE F. MURPHY. 


JHRO?’ tall, dark pines the pale moon drifts her light 
Into the forest’s depths, where timid deer 
} May rest in quiet with no startling fear 
Of dread pursuit. On Huron’s waters white 
The moonbeams tread a waving pathway bright 
To unseen wooded islands. Soft and clear 
The low, sweet murmurs echo far and near 
The rhythmic cadences of dreamy night. 
Now gently glides upon the gleaming foam 
An Indian sail-boat to some shadowy home; 
Bright show’rs of diamonds break upon the shore, 
And from the moon-lit lake comes o’er and o’er 
A strange wild song in changeless minor key, _ 
The strains of some weird Indian melody. 





SOUL-BLINDNESS. 


SOUL-BLINDNESS. 


BY REV. JOSEPH McSORLEY, C.S.P. 


Saunas HYSIOLOGISTS, in reporting their experiments, 
7 tell of a curious phenomenon called psychic 
blindness, which occurs when a certain portion 
of a living animal’s brain thas been extirpated. 
; fai The animal in this condition, although it sees, 
walks, or swims with perfect mechanical precision, appears to 
have lost its normal power of discernment. It will make no 
attempt to seize food placed within easy reach and, if con- 
fronted by one of its natural enemies, will manifest not a sign of 
fear—a pigeon, for instance, walks into the very jaws of a cat 
without the slightest hesitation. In short, the activity displayed 
is merely reflex and unintelligent. The animal, although a good 
automaton, is nothing more. While it can see, it is utterly unable 
to recognize or interpret; for the objects within its field of 
vision present no familiar aspect and hence convey no significance 
to its dulled intelligence. 

Now, something analogous to this phenomenon may be 
observed in human beings. The facts which suggest the analogy 
are all the more remarkable, moreover, because not induced by 
external interference with normal -faculties, but occurring in 
persons whose senses have been perfectly intact from birth. In 
other words, many of us are lamentably deficient in the power 
of intelligently interpreting objects thrust upon our notice quite 
closely ; and further, the very sense-powers we do possess are, 
to a considerable extent, deadened by disuse. What the human 
eye and ear are capable of, the red Indian has taught us; and 
the blind daily give us a wonderful object-lesson on the powers 
latent in our fingers. Nay, without going to any alien or ab- 
normal type, we may obtain as strong a contrast as we need by 
merely comparing an average citizen with one whose capabilities 
have been highly developed by training—with a watchmaker, 
for instance, or a gardener, or a pianist. There is no reason 
whatever for doubting—indeed, there is every possible reason 
for believing—that ordinary every-day persons are perfectly 
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capable of acquiring what we have grown accustomed to con- 
sider the remarkable skill peculiar to the classes named. Yet 
this, if we stop to reflect-upon it, will be found to imply such 
mortifying admissions that, for very shame’s sake, we feel inclined 
to declare either that the gardener is more than normal or that 
we are less. 

For, from the undeniable truth that the average boy can be- 
come an average craftsman, we draw the evident implication of 
amazing dulness and idleness on the past of persons who are help- 
less as babes the moment there is question of fine observation or 
dexterous work. Universal possibility of sense-development, if 
it be true, declares the common man to be fairly saturated with 
unrealized potencies and inert faculties; and, though this may 
not appeal to us with any great force while we are adverting 
only to the question of manual skill, we are likely to experience 
considerable regret when we go on to reflect that probably we are 
perceiving but half of what God gave us power to see, and under- 
standing only a trivial portion of what He wished us to know. 
If the eye was made for seeing and the mind for understand- 
ing, then certain faculties must have atrophied in the case of 
the many who go through life so unfamiliar with the beauty 
and truth and goodness that God created in order to lead men 
nearer to himself. And shall we escape all penalty if we spend 
our days blinking out upon life, like great stupid owls that 
stare sleepily at things of deepest import to themselves? 
Evidently not; since even though we are not forced to answer 
for all our ignorance as for an avoidable and therefore imput- 
able defect, yet we shall at least be punished thus far, that our 
souls will ever remain less perfect than God planned them to be. 

True, it would be unreasonable to contend that a lesser 
good may not be forsaken in the interest of a greater; nor can 
it be reckoned a fault if beings of limited capacity pick out 
and choose from among many possible activities certain ones 
which are to be cultivated at the expense of others. Forest- 
rambling on gay spring mornings and meditation beside a 
starlit mountain-lake may become impossible exercises for in- 
numerable souls enmeshed in the complexities of civilization. 
Yet even though their choice has been wisely made; and even 
though a greater has been substituted for a less; it still holds 
true that a lesser good has been foregone and that some 
unrealized possibility has to be lamented. More symmetrical 
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development would have fulfilled the ‘divine purpose more 
thoroughly, and would more truly have resembled the type 
eternally abiding in the Creator’s mind; since other things 
being equal, the man whose faculties are most perfectly culti- 
vated must be the man most pleasing to God. 

That this may be the more evident, let us direct our atten- 
tion to activities intimately connected with the attainment of 
human nature’s noblest aim, the knowing and loving of God. 
So many of us drift along the current, unconscious of the scenes 
we pass, that at least some measure of soul-blindness may be 
anticipated in almost every one. Few, if any, use senses, mind, 
and will in the way and to the extent intended by the Divine 
Artificer when, creating the human soul to know and to love 
Himself, He gave it a body and an earthly life‘ as helps in 
the fulfilment of this supreme commission. The world around 
us was made, be it remembered, to display the glory of God. 
In the shining of the stars, He showed forth the light of His 
countenance, and hinted at the ardor of His love through the 
blazing noonday sun. Far out in the dark abyss of endless 
space the testimonies of His omnipotence were flung; and His 
thought realized itself in the ordered movement of the myriad 
spheres. Light and color, harmony. and form issued from Him 
as rumors and shadowings of things beyond man’s power to un- 
derstand. In morning’s sweet approach and evening’s solemn 
close, in the glad return of spring-time and the saddening 
change of autumn, men learned something about their Maker. 
The radiant woods of October, the livelier plumaged birds of 
May, and the giant roses of June, each caught and reflected a single 
ray of His surpassing beauty. ‘‘ Flock and herd and human face 
divine,” clothed with mystery since first life stirred upon the face 
of the deep, in all the intervening ages have discoursed marvel- 
lously of God to those who care to listen. Yet how few consider 
the birds of the air or the grass of the field; how few inquire 
of these concerning Him who made them! How few, like St. 
Francis, praise God to the dumb creatures, or commune, like 
St. Augustine, with the stars of midnight while they speak of 
God! Who runs with weary feet and panting bosom in quest 
of holy truth, examining, sifting, comparing, striving to see if 
haply he may find more of God? And where is the constant 
soul that exercises heart and will in loving, as God loves, both 
man and bird and beast? Yet: 
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He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all. 


Let us confess it; soul-blindness hangs over us like an im- 
penetrable cloud; and, because we are blind, much of the time 
we are unthinking and unloving too—dull, cold creatures with 
the flame of life trimmed low and the waters ever at an ebb. 

A walk through the fields with a botanist would perhaps 
arouse any one of us to a painful consciousness of limitation 
‘and ignorance. He sees so many things, where we see so 
few; and in each of them he finds so much more than we 
could find. Myrtle and honeysuckle whisper shy confidences 
to him in a tongue unintelligible to us; sweet fragrance is 
breathed into his very soul and wafts him away to the land of 
dreams and poetry where the flowers unfold life-histories before 
him like chapters from a creation-old romance. Meanwhile we 
ordinary mortals feel strangely awkward at the proximity of the 
new world thus suddenly brought to mind; and we begin vainly to 
lament that our eyes have been so poorly trained and that our 
soul is so helpless to see or to praise these wonderful works of 
God. In another way, the same truth comes home again, 
when we stand beside the astronomer as his telescope sweeps 
the jewelled night revealing a whole universe of beauty and 
mystery unfamiliar to us; and again, when for the first time we 
look at the myriad life in the water-drop mounted beneath the 
biologist’s magic lens. Over and over we are borne down by 
the sense of our narrowness—being irresistibly impelled to con- 
trast our own apathy with the keen delight of the artist before 
a line of paintings, the violinist listening to the symphony, the 
poet as he threads the forest or stands at the water’s edge, 
lifted up in spirit by the amber beauty of the evening sky. 
Manifestly these lives are nobler than ours. 

A far deeper reverence is awakened when we encounter 
souls who are sensitive not only to the beauty of Nature but 
to the personal presence of Nature’s God. Such lives as these 
persons lead appear to be passed outside the limits of our 
world, up on the heights where essential goodness and truth 
and beauty dwell. For them, though ‘called by many names, 
the great Reality underlying each partial manifestation, each 
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individual appearance, is God and only God. His and His 
alone is the peace-compelling dawn and the blaze of sunset 
glory, the softened colors of twilight and the throbbing evening 
star; the tones of His voice echo in the wood-bird’s song, in 
the river’s chanting, in the music of ocean wave; the dew is 
from Him, like the early and the later rain, like the snow en- 
shrouding the lifeless fields, like the darker green upon the 
winter cedars, like the budding leaves that obey the impulse of 
returning spring; from Him are life and strength and love and 
length of days; from Him come penitence and hope and holi- 
ness and the glad assurance of eternal rest. There are some 
who keep mindful of all this; who are steadily sensitive to the 
sights and sounds that recall it; who go about through the 
livelong day without ever losing their consciousness of a divine 
presence, or forgetting the relationship of God to man. ‘“ Deus 
meus et omnia” rings in these souls like a ceaseless refrain 
chiming in harmony with the rhythm of heart-beat and respira- 
tion. Heaven’s choirs are nearly audible to them; the glory of 
God is shining round about them; they are loving with a 
mighty love strong as death and deep as hell. Each created 
thing they meet brings them some new message concerning its 
source; brook and flower and star and stone and soul of man 
seem to have burst into this existence fresh from an upper 
world, not in utter nakedness, but “trailing clouds of glory.” 
Meanwhile, within is a constant touch, like the reassuring pres- 
sure of a gentle hand, telling of One Friend who will never 
leave nor forsake His own. It is His mind that has planned, 
His will that has fashioned all. The senses perceive the moon’s 
chaste light and the violet’s fragrance, the falling waters and 
the lark that soars and sings; and at once the mind recalls how 
each of these shows forth the measureless goodness and love of 
God; for patient effort has succeeded in linking the thought 
of Him with every common object and every experience of 
daily life. By this means has the curse of blindness been 
charmed away; God has been brought again to reign visibly in 
His heaven; and all has been made right with the world. 

In the secular branches of knowledge called science and art, 
progress is insured the moment men learn that their defects are 
remediable. It remains to be proven that they will display similar 
energy in regard to matters spiritual. One fears lest those who 
are striving so diligently to perfect their powers of observation 
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and appreciation, may be less enthusiastic about the correspond- 
ing development of spiritual sense and religious feeling; or, to 
take another point of view, lest cultured minds—even if Catho- 
lic—that have been trained to fine mental accuracy may be content 
to remain very dull indeed, with regard to things of divine im- 
port. The varying lessons of the liturgy may continue to pass 
unheeded; Prayer and Gospel and Introit with their heart-stir- 
ring messages of resistless inspiration may remain unfamiliar 
still; the majestic harmonies in which during long centuries the 
Church has chanted forth to God the strains of human plaint 
and human praise may swell and sink unnoticed. Perfect 
methods of training will possibly obtain for generations before 
attention will be turned to the spiritual aspect of life’s oppor- 
tunities. Only the few will know the suggestive symbolism of 
rite and ceremony; only the few will remember the history of 
God’s saints; only the few will thrill with a sense of the deep 
meaning of the Morning Sacrifice—although in very truth a 
vigilant soul might mount heavenward up these steps like the 
visioned angels upon Jacob’s ladder. But the “blind” never 
see the rays of glory that are streaming in through sanctuary 
pane; nor watch the flickering altar-light rise and fall as it 
sighs out its life there in the dusk so near to God; nor read 
the divine romance writ on the faces beside the entrance of the 
dim confessional; nor feel hot tears well up as the white-robed 
little ones pass by on their way to learn for the first time how 
truly and tenderly Jesus Christ has loved them. 

Life would be so infinitely richer to us did we but cultivate 
a keener sense of spiritual and religious beauty. Like the cease- 
less play of solar light upon a planet, like the ever heaving 
central sea, God’s love is pressing steadily on mind and heart 
and will at every moment, could we but realize it. Around us 
lies a whole world of creatures clothed with divine suggestive- 
ness, appealing to us constantly, yet almost in vain, to draw 
from their measureless stores of love and wisdom and enrich 
our own. How different our days would be were we thus made 
wise, were God’s ennobling shadow thus thrown across the swift- 
flowing current of thoughts and sensations on whose surface we 
are floating our lives away. As to the difficulty of so living, we 
may be sure it.is not insuperable; a mind might embrace all 
this varied content and yet reserve amply sufficient energy for 
necessary practical affairs. The skilled pianist achieves a far 
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more remarkable feat in his faultless execution of a thousand me- 
chanical niceties while attention is centred exclusively upon 
expression and technique. At the beginning of spiritual growth 
we cannot measure the extent of our possibilities any more 
than the pianist could during the scale-practising period of 
development; yet we may very reasonably believe that our 
minds are going to prove equal to the task of performing what 
they were originally destined for and are now invited to win. 
Though not, like Adam, in possession of all the powers and 
privileges of integral humanity, still we are essentially sound 
and nothing needed for the attainment of spiritual excellence 
will be wanting to us. 

But apart from the question of acquiring an adequate grasp 
upon the supreme realities, at least some sort of attention to 
the invisible world is as indispensable to spiritural fulness of 
stature as food is to bodily health. Life, in whatever form, 
must always be nourishing and renewing itself. When we have 
trained our senses to observe and our minds to interpret the 
thousand gleaming fragments that reflect God into our lives so 
frequently, then only shall we be capable of keeping the divine 
fires aglow within us. This purpose the whole world of matter 
has been created to subserve; and the whole wide realm of 
scientific truth as well; and the fruits of speculation and the con- 
clusions of experience also; and the teachings of religion likewise, 
—these last, of course, being by far the most proper and necessary 
nourishment of aspiring souls. Thus alone shall we grow adequately 
in eternal life, in the knowledge of God and of His Christ—having 
learned loving sympathy for all things made, having acquired a 
habit of spontaneous and unselfish affection for whatever approaches 
within range of our observation as related to God. Thus we 
shall come to employ an entirely new scale of values, to inter- 
pret appearances as sensual men can never interpret them, to 
know the world to some extent as God knows it. And, at 
least in part, we shall finally thus win back man’s primeval power, 
and set creation right again by putting it beneath the feet of 
Him who hath restored it all. 

Why should such a habit of mind seem too much to be 
asked or hoped for? Surely faculties were given to be de- 
veloped and exercised, and in their exercise to lead us God- 
ward; surely truth is given to be made fruitful and not to be 
hidden in a napkin; and the very fact that our souls respond 
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to this sublime ideal is sufficient proof that the means to attain 
it will not be wanting, that its pursuit is an obligation rather 
than an impossibility. 

Inspiring hope! Passed through this magic change, all 
things become stepping-stones to God, as from the beginning, 
indeed, they were intended to be. For the ultimate end of all 
the various elements of this great universe is the same. Through 
all the world, from worm to star-dust, one controlling purpose 
runs. The “ flower in the crannied wall” holds the secrets of 
God and furthers His ends no less truly than the storm of 
light which whirls across the heavens to lose itself in extra- 
stellar space; and the deepest significance of each is in the 
message it bears concerning its source, that infinitely fertile 
Bosom from Whom every being, created or uncreated, sprang. 
All truth again, whether imparted by the simplest statement 
of the smaller Catechism or by the sublimest doctrine of the 
Summa Theologica or The Ascent of Mount Carmel, has the 
same generic end—it is a means of divine union and it is in- 
tended to be studied, pondered, lived. For never will creatures 
fully effect their ultimate purpose until, swinging the soul of man 
out beyond the stress of finite longings into the calm haven of 
rest, they bring it to safe anchorage at last in the deep, peace- 
ful truth of God. 

It may be noted here that most of us should attend far 
more than we do to the spiritual significance of revealed doctrine. 
On our mind’s portals beat steadily the great dogmatic teach- 
ings of the Faith—the Eucharistic presence, the Commemora- 
tion of Calvary, the Communion of Saints, the Indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit—and what do they not suggest? Yet commonly 
we give little heed while they cry out; and see naught though 
they flash wonderful visions before our eyes. Why, almost at 
any point wé could strike away from the common walks into 
these thick clustered truths, with the certainty of coming upon 
paths that lead to rich and pleasant pastures. Once this fact 
has been brought to our attention, once the stimulus that | 
dogma gives has been carried up over the threshold of con- 
sciousness, a new world will be revealed, and there, according 
to individual taste and need and ability, each man can 
wander at will. 

An instance of these precious opportunities is our chance 
to become familiar with the person of our Blessed Saviour by 
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means of painstaking study of His life. Ordinarily verse and 
chapter that have been falling on our ears since childhood 
remain quite empty of significance for us; or recall only hazy 
allusions to far away and faintly pictured events. A relatively 
trifling amount of care would change this state of things altogether 
and put us in possession of a spiritual treasure. Had we an 
accurate idea of the general sequence of the life of Christ and 
a little knowledge of Judea and Galilee, so that at will we could 
reproduce the Gospel story in a rich and suggestive setting, 
the words and things encountered from hour to hour would 
then recall sacredest memories; white-walled town and blue 
lake-water, grassy plain and stony wilderness and _ roadside- 
well, palm and fig-tree and thorn-bush and field of corn, 
would bring holy thoughts to mind. Imagination would leap 
up at the very mention of Thabor or Genesareth, Capharnaum, 
Bethsaida, or the Mountain of Temptation. When dull at times 
of prayer, we could retrace the steps of Christ’s pilgrimage, 
going over again in spirit whatever has been recorded concern- 
ing Him. So, for example, we could spend a fruitful hour 
musing upon the first year of His ministry: how in January He 
was baptized, and after the Temptation returned to Galilee to 
do “great things” at Capharnaum and to change water into 
wine at Cana; how at Jerusalem, during the Passover, He drove 
the hucksters from the Temple, and comforted Nicodemus, and 
preached in the southland for many months; how, later, He jour- 
neyed north, meeting the Samaritan woman at Jacob’s Well, and 
after His repulse from Nazareth went to Capharnaum to live near 
the ruler’s son He had raised up; and then, how in the months 
preceding the Pasch, He travelled about, calling disciples, freeing 
the possessed, healing the fever-stricken woman, aiding the dis- 
heartened fishermen, curing the sick man, the paralytic, the leper. 
Fill in these rough outlines, and how gloriously suggestive a 
series of pictures we obtain! Similarly the two following years 
provide a store of spiritual nourishment for a life-time. 

If we have never yet attempted any exercise of this sort, 
then we lack a very precious aid to holy living. On our lips 
the blind-man’s prayer might find fitting resting-place—Domine, 
ut videam! Lord, that I may see,—that my senses may be- 
come keen, my mind open, my heart aflame; that I may be 
alive to the deep meaning of all that comes from God; that 
Christ may be a familiar figure to my imagination; that I may 
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live over again with Him the scenes of His earthly life; that 
His consoling words may re-echo in my ears and His teachings 
penetrate my soul! * 

After all, what is “meditation” but just such an intent 
study of Christ’s life and teaching carried on methodically and 
directed to the immediate awakening of the soul’s deepest emo- 
tions? What is “affection” but the steady upward flight to 
God of fire-tipped arrows of human longing? What is “ con- 
templation”’ but the absorbed attention of a lover who has for- 
gotten self in the vision of the Beloved? If in the natural 
order faculties can be developed by persistent striving, why not 
likewise in the spiritual? Truly there is no bar to our indulg- 
ing in such an aspiration. Beyond a doubt we can grow deli- 
cately sensitive to the impact of God’s being upon ours; we 
can thrill with a lasting consciousness of the indwelling Holy 
Ghost; we can nourish eyes and soul upon this wondrous 
world that the Father has created and the Son of Man recon- 
secrated by His bodily presence. The glowing rainbow and the 
sheen of starry waters, the gorgeous skies of summer and the 
neutral tints of autumn, the field of fragrant blossoms and the 
blue above the trees can move us to prayerful mood; the 
swelling of ocean-tide and the menacing rush of angry storm- 
clouds can recall the majesty of God; the smiling lips of: 
innocent childhood and the graver beauty of maturer age alike, 
can arouse within us new reverence for the great Unseen that 
we have learned to look upon as very close and very dear. 
“Domine ut et ego videam”; for then will life resemble what it 
might have been had not the first man sinned and cast away 
his race’s splendid birthright. 

If it be given the pure of heart to see God, conversely it is 
true that those who see God often, will be pure of soul. 
Fineness of spiritual discernment and nobility of conduct are 
reagents. The spirit always throbbing with love and faith and 
admiration, can scarcely stray far from the heights where alone 
a satisfying view of beauty and truth and holiness is obtained. 
So, too, the contrite soul, swept by consuming fires of shame, is 


* The making of such a prayer necessitates, of course, serious co-operation on our part, 
That co-operation might take form of a study of the Gospels in connection with a book like 
Fouard’s Christ, the Son of God (Longmans), Gigot’s New Testament History (Benzigers), or 
Elliott’s Life of Christ (Columbus Press). We might go over the sacred narrative and the 
commentary again and again, studying maps, marking sites of villages and routes of travel, 
getting the approximate date and proper setting of our Lord's miracles and sermons. 
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likely to discover that its once commonplace world has become 
radiant with hitherto unsuspected splendor, and to be moved to 
cry out: “ This only I know, that whereas I was blind, now I see.” 
So again in the desolation of an awful grief the suffering soul per- 
ceives—with more than natural clearness—that the pain is but “‘ the 
shade of His hand outstretched caressingly”; and understands 
the comforting words that have been spoken by a voice from 
heaven, though to the bystanders it seems only to have thun- 
dered. For whosoever is used to the sight of God is enabled to 
dispense in part with the tedious processes of logic and to ex- 
change cumbersome demonstration for intuitive perceptions which 
distinguish easily between good and evil, truth and falsehood, light 
and darkness. Amid the saddest gloom such a mind discerns 
that the hand which strikes is a divine one, and that the words 
of chiding have been uttered by the dear voice of God. There- 
fore he presses on unerringly while others pursue their devious 
ways unenlightened, having heard a noise indeed, but having 
comprehended nothing and seen no man. And if paradoxically 
it happens that the pure of heart themselves do sometimes turn 
away from God’s revelation, we have only to investigate and we 
shall surely find that the truth from which they shrink has in 
some way been distorted or made unlovely, or shorn of those 
accompaniments of graciousness and holiness which belong to it 
by right divine. 

Since the possibility of sense cultivation has been realized 
whole races of men are rising up, trained to do what hitherto 
only genius could attempt. Mayhap in the spiritual order like- 
wise, education is destined to achieve startling results. People 
are coming to appreciate so truly and to regret so keenly the 
missed opportunities of life, and educators especially are growing 
so vehement in their denunciation of neglect, that a general 
reawakening seems not far off; and when it comes, conditions 
may be so largely amended that only in rare cases here and 
there will it be true that human lives are but half lived. With 
the application of scientific methods, individuals will be studied 
more accurately and latent powers developed more carefully, so 
that the child—thus runs the hope—will develop abilities far 
beyond what has been possible in the past. In the coming age, 
therefore, the race should be more capable and more worthy of 
lifting its song of praise to God; for surely, acquaintance with 
visible things must draw men on to thought and knowledge of 
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invisible things; and surely, other conditions being equal, none 
can be so pleasing to God as the man of perfect culture. 

This gleaming prospect, however, shows an attendant shadow 
of regret in souls who seem to have learned the lesson vainly 
because too late. Yet indeed to none is it utterly useless, since 
for none is improvement altogether impossible. Although in 
youth we have not been trained as we now wish; although age 
or other circumstances make it at present impossible to recover 
faculties long withered away ; still undoubtedly all of us can profit 
by the discovery of truth, no matter how tardily discovered. In 
some measure we can live our lives more fully; to some slight 
degree we can develop sensitiveness to God’s Self-manifestation 
in created beauty, in the reign of changeless law, in the good- 
ness ennobling all who look upon it. We can learn to con- 
template Nature more reverently, and with livelier memory of its 
divine significance. We can pay worship—as to the things of 
God—to all that the genius of man has made, to all the gracious 
forms that vest crude matter with loveliness, to all the coloring that 
dazzles and the sounds that enrapture us—for all are, as it were, - 
but so many aspects of God toned down to the measure of our 
capacity, their wondrous fairness revealing but a faint sugges- 
tion of that ravishing Beauty whose inmost essence even for 
our own sakes, it would seem, must remain for all time wrapped 
round with light inaccessible. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF CECILIAN ART: — 


([lustrated by ancient and modern examples.) 


BY MARIE DONEGAN WALSH. 


gor ECILIA, sweetest singer, saint and martyr. So she 
is crowned throughout the ages. From the early- 
century days when the Christians bore her 
martyred body to the Catacombs even down to 
fyva the present times the name of St. Cecilia is as a 
household word in many lands. Few of the long roll of 
Roman saints and martyrs have met with such renown outside 
the Catholic Church; though much of this external interest is 
poetic and fanciful, perhaps, rather than devotional. Quite of 
another character is the real and substantial devotion to St. 
Cecilia existing in the Eternal City to-day, nineteen centuries 
after her death—a devotion befitting the birthplace of the 
martyred daughter of the noble house of Cecilii, Rome has 
changed the outward features of her face—or rather, the growth 
of centuries, the inevitable human law of mutability, has changed 
them for her; but no changes can affect her saints. From the 
gray old walls and roof-trees which were their dwellings, and 
the Catacombs, their tombs, come the echoes of that one 
supreme sacrifice of Jove which alone makes human memory 
immortal. The present universal materiality of thought and 
sentiment has destroyed much that was beautiful and touching 
“in life; but it cannot destroy real devotion. The same devotion 
which led the early church to pray in the Catacombs, laying 
garlands upon those primitive sepulchres, leads the Romans 
and strangers of to-day to a fair, still garden out on the 
“Queen of Highways”: near Cecilia Metella’s round tower; 
where rough-carved steps, leading down into the depths of 
the earth, are carpeted with box-leaves, myrtle, and pale pink 
petals; showing the way to the Catacombs of St. Calixtus—in 
which St. Cecilia’s relics were laid after her cruel martyrdom. 
This same devotion prompted Pope St. Urban I. to build a 
church in the second century over the saint’s dwelling-house ; 
and later on, in the ninth century, caused another Pontiff, St. 
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ST. CECILIA, BY HOFFMAN. 


Paschal I., to found it as a basilica, bringing the relics of the 
saint here from the Catacombs. Once again, in the sixteenth 
century, a cardinal-titular of St. Cecilia’s basilica restored the 
ancient place of worship. Now in the dawn of the twentieth 
century, when materialism reigns supreme, crushing tradition, 
pious sentiment, and even faith under her sordid rule, a prince 
of the church, faithful to the traditions of the Church of the 
Martyrs, has laid his homage at the feet of a saint of the 
Catacombs, who is yet a saint of to-day. Nor is devotion to 
a Roman martyr the only thing embodied in Cardinal Rampolla’s 
splendid restoration of the Crypt of St. Cecilia’s basilica, for his 
Eminence has rendered a signal service to Christian archeology 
in discovering another ancient Roman dwelling-house. The 
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practical needs of the day are not neglected either in this 
restoration; for during the considerable period in which the 
work has been proceeding, employment has been given to 
hundreds of art-workers. For three years it has been impossible 
on account of the excavations to throw open the basilica on the 
feast of its titular saint, and the festival (perhaps the most 
beautiful of Rome’s religious celebrations) has been held ex- 
clusively in the Catacombs. 

Last year, however, the 22d of November was marked by 
the reopening of the church and the solemn consecration of the 
Crypt, by his Eminence Cardinal Rampolla; when all Rome 
thronged to Trastevere, to honor the memory of ‘“ Rome’s 
sweetest singer,’ and to gaze on the splendors of the bril- 
liantly-lighted Crypt, which is a veritable dream of modern 
ecclesiastical art. This completion of an historic Roman basilica, 
which does honor alike to Roman devotion and modern Roman 
art, naturally calls up comparison with the art which has 
embellished the shrines of the saint since the time of her 
martyrdom ; for even more than St. Agnes, St. Cecilia has been 
the dream of artists throughout the centuries. Every spot in 
Rome hallowed by her memory shows the tributes of art to a 
purity realized, even if but imperfectly, by the artist-soul. 

To go back to the first portrait of St. Cecilia ever painted, 
we must turn from the threshold of even her early dwelling; 
back to the Catacombs where her body reposed for seven cen- 
turies; where a Christian artist of the seventh century painted 
a fresco of the martyr over her sepulchre. Few spots are more 
lovely in the old Rome and the new than this garden leading 
to the cemetery of St. Calixtus, so redolent of the flowers of 
martyrdom. For along its quiet garden pathways, above the 
stones of the Via Appia, martyred pontiffs were carried to their 
rest in the Catacombs below. No wonder that the roses bloom 
so thickly here, where the faint green of the trees frames a 
distant picture of the city; and all around the soft perfumes of 
the Campagna are wafted across from the Sabine Mountains, 
beautiful as a dream of the hills of God. One reluctantly leaves 
this characteristically Roman garden to descend the stairway 
leading to the Catacombs. Formerly in visiting the Catacomb 
of St. Calixtus one groped one’s way, in the early Christian 
manner, with the feeble light of torch and taper, which scarcely 
dissipated the gloom. But progress has penetrated even to the 
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Catacombs; and there the electric light holds sway, to the 
damage, it must be confessed, of the sentiment and associations 
of the early Christian burial-places; but considerably facilitating 
the inspection of the Catacombs, their conformation, mural 
paintings, inscriptions, and tombs. Even electricity is dim, 
however, compared with the sunlit splendor of a Roman day; 
and the sealed niches in the long, narrow galleries are solemnly 
impressive always; so full are the old tufa walls of the peace 
and silence of the ages gone. 

“In pace” was the epitaph of the Catacombs; “In pace” 
the high destiny of those who sleep beneath these stones, leav- 
ing it as a heritage here behind them. On the festival the 
box-leaves strew the pathway of the martyr’s triumph; and 
following them one comes to the shrine, where wreaths and 
garlands make a flower-garden of the spot in which St. Cecilia’s 
body was found. Near it an altar is erected, and masses are 
continually said; and the Society of the “ Cultorum Martyrum,” — 
with its beautiful ceremonial, makes the Church of the Catacombs 
live again at the shrine of her martyr-saint. 

The history of St. Cecilia is too well known to dwell upon, 
as every phase in the “Acts of the Martyr” has been faith- 
fully illustrated in art; so that each picture in this Cecilian 
pilgrimage tells its eloquent story. St. Cecilia was martyred 
during a persecution under Marcus Aurelius; and her body was 
laid in this catacomb near the Crypt of the Popes, in the 
second century, by the St. Urban who had won her to the 
faith; the Christians venerating her relics here till their trans- 
ferment to the basilica in Trastevere. Few altars possess an 
altar-piece like this of the Catacombs—che earliest presentment 
of St. Cecilia in the world, dating probably from the seventh 
century. Beautiful, in the strict sense of the word, this early 
picture certainly is not; but interesting from its great antiquity, 
and as embodying the first ideal of St. Cecilia in the evolution 
of Christian art which we can follow down to the present day. 
It is an altogether Byzantine style of art, roughly frescoed in 
the tufa wall, but standing out life-like still in its coloring from 
the dull gray background. The saint is represented, in the 
beautifully-reverent attitude of the catacombs, as an “ Orante,”’ 
or one who prays. Full of stately serenity is the figure, with 
hands outstretched in prayer; her richly-gemmed tunic and 
jewels denoting her high rank. An aureole surrounds the head; 


. 
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and flowers (perhaps symbolizing the flowers of the garden of 
Paradise) spring up from the painted background. All the By- 
zantine rigidity is shown in the drawing, with its exaggeration 
of outlines; but the face is pleasing, and the dignity of the 
figure adds much to the value of the fresco. 

And now to the basilica memories of St. Cecilia. When 














FACADE AND ANCIENT PORTICO OF BASILICA OF ST. CECILIA IN TRASTEVERE, 
ROME, NINTH CENTURY. 


the saint lay dying after the executioner had given her the 
fatal third blow of the axe, she bequeathed her dwelling-house 
and belongings to the church; the former to be made into a 
place of worship, the latter to be distributed among the most 
needy. This church was built accordingly after her death; but 
not until its conversion into a basilica, in the ninth century, was 
it adorned with the splendid mosaic-pictures of the martyr- 
saints in whose honor it was dedicated. The early basilica was 
in form much as it is to-day, with portico, columns, a ‘‘Con- 
fession” (under which was the saint’s body), and a long nave, 
divided into aisles by columns long since covered over with 
plaster and stucco. The beautiful raised tribune is rich with 
gold mosaics; and amid the group of her companions in mar- 
tyrdom, one sees the next picture of St. Cecilia known to art, 
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executed in the ninth century, when St. Paschal brought her 
body here. It was never lost sight of in these early repre- 
sentations that St. Cecilia was a noble Roman lady. The saint 
is clad in long, flowing draperies, with rich embroidery, with 
necklace and bracelets; and a jewelled fillet in the braided 
hair which crowns the grave yet gentle face. Looking at this 
stately patrician portrait, one can scarcely realize that this is 
the portrait of a young girl of sixteen. Still another portrait 
decorates the mosaic frieze which runs across the portico of the 
basilica—a round medallion with St. Cecilia’s head; and in 
similar medallions the heads of St. Valerian, her husband, and 
St. Tiburtius, her brother-in-law; for in nearly every picture 
dealing with the history of the saint, both in ancient and 
modern art, these martyr-saints are represented in her com- 
pany. Little by little, as the centuries passed, the walls of 
this roof-tree of the martyrs became a shrine of sacred art. 
Artists of succeeding centuries have worked upon it, in fresco, 
painting, marble, and metal; but we of the latest generation 
have laid the touch of completion to the finished whole. In 
the twelfth century the portico of the ancient basilica was 
covered with frescoes (as is the basilica of ‘“‘San Lorenzo fuori 
le Mura” to this day) telling the history of St. Cecilia. Only 
one now remains, and it is placed in the church. It represents 
the origin of the founding of this church—the vision of St. 
Cecilia seen by the saintly Paschal, which led him to search 
for her relics in the Catacombs and bring them here. It is a 
small oblong fresco, in the Giottesque style and coloring, repre- 
senting the slumbering pontiff in pontifical garments, before 
whom stands the apparition of the martyr pointing out the 
place of her sepulture, and still depicted as wearing the rich 
bejewelled robe of all her earlier portraits. The fresco is stiff 
and rigid in its drawing, but bright in color; wonderfully 
realistic as the only twelfth century specimen of art in the 
Cecilian Basilica. One hundred years later, in 1268, another 
link in the chain of art was added to our inheritance; another 
feature of fairest beauty to St. Cecilia’s shrine. The grand old 
Florentine, Arnolfo del Cambio, was called to Rome, under the 
pontificate of Pope Honorius IV., to raise a marble canopy 
over the ‘‘ Confession” in the basilica; and well did he do his 
work. Fortunately for posterity, it was executed in marble and 
mosaic, and Arnolfo’s slender pinnacles and perfect traceries 


. 
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still raise their matchless architecture above the martyr’s rest- 
ing-place. Once more St. Cecilia’s portrait appears here (for 
the first time in existing art in the form of a statue); for the 
four corners of the marble canopy are decorated with small 
statues of St. Cecilia and her companions. Throughout the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries no especial additions seem to 
have been made in the saint’s basilica in Rome; but in the 
sixteenth century the noblest artists of the period immortalized 
St. Cecilia in art elsewhere. In the grand old city of Bologna 
there is a tiny oratory, unknown and unnoticed by the generality 
of strangers, even by many of those who love to seek out the 
treasures of Italian art. Nevertheless, within its narrow limits 
it contains a veritable art gallery, having for theme the life of 
St. Cecilia, painted by a group of artists of the Bologna school 
of painting, headed by that master of pure ideals and loveliest 
color—Francesco Francia. It seems as if Francia had been an 
artist somewhat overlooked and forgotten; but those who have 
seen these Cecilian frescoes, and his glorious masterpiece in the 
Church of San Giacomo Maggiore in Bologna, cannot fail to 
pay him the meed of appreciation to which he is so justly en- 
titled. When one has found one’s way into this disused ora- 
tory (defaced in the seventeenth century by French soldiers 
who had their barracks here), it is a positive revelation to see 
the walls of the deserted sanctuary covered with truly exquisite 
frescoes, which show the Bolognese masters in so reverent and 
devotional a character! Their arrangement (divided into com- 
partments) is somewhat similar to the style of the frescoes in 
the Sistine Chapel, which its form resembles in miniature; and 
in ten pictures the whole life-story of St. Cecilia is graphically 
depicted, from her “ Espousals to St. Valerian” to her “ Burial.” 
In the first and last of these frescoes (the gems of the whole 
series) the master, Francia, wrought with tender loving touches, 
in a perfection of gracefulness of form which even Raffaelle 
could not equal. To many minds, indeed, Francia surpassed 
Raffaelle—a/ways in one respect, the quality of reverence and 
deep devotional feeling! These frescoes took two years to 
accomplish—from 1504 to 1506—but their completion laid a 
noble homage at St. Cecilia’s feet, while the work of portraying 
the life of the pure young martyr must have been indeed con- 
genial to an idealist like Francia, who has shown himself so 
spiritual-minded in all his paintings. It is sad to see them 
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‘THE ESPOUSALS OF ST. CECILIA, BY FRANCIA, BOLOGNA, SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


now, however, hidden away in this forgotten corner; waiting, 
in art’s patient timelessness, for a renaissance which shall bring 
them once more before the notice of the world. 

Francia’s Cecilian frescoes paved the way for another cele- 
brated presentment of the saint—perhaps the most famous 
which art has ever given the world: Bologna’s treasured mas- 


* 
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terpiece—the “St. Cecilia” of Raffaelle. It is a_peerlessly 
noble work; an idyl of loveliest mellow coloring, touched with 
the ineffable genius of the angelic painter's hand. Living, the 
sweet patroness of music stands there before us, with the sur- 
rounding group of saints—embodied music flushed with color, 
incomparable beauty, inimitable grace! Yet with all this in- 
spiration of genius, this supreme perfection of studied beauty, 
there is something wanting of idealism, something of devotion, 
which make far meaner works appeal more tenderly to the 
heart. Perhaps I do it injustice in missing some of its inspira- 
tion; but turning from Raffaelle’s ‘St. Cecilia,” after long ad- 
miring its perfect art, does one ever think of the Saint of the 
Catacombs crowned with the martyr’s thorny crown; or feel 
inclined to murmur, “St. Cecilia, Virgin and Martyr, pray for 
us” ? No; it rather leaves us prayerless, touched not in our 
devotion but in our zsthetic sense of beauty; with a lasting 
ideal of the heavenly patroness of music, which no after-picture 
can ever lessen or efface. This picture, painted in the zenith 
of the Renaissance, formed the crown of Cecilian art in the 
sixteenth century; but in the first year of the seventeenth there 
arose a rival (if it can be called rivalry to compare sculpture 
to painting) to dispute its precedence—a rival which outdis- 
tanced it in pure devotion and true religious feeling. 

In 1599, during some important restorations made to the 
basilica by its titular, Cardinal Sfondrato, the body of St. 
Cecilia, enclosed in the marble sarcophagus where Pope St. 
Paschal had placed it, was unearthed and. opened in presence 
of the cardinal. Then occurred the beautiful miracle, which 
inspired the sublimest representation of deathless purity ever 
carved by human hands! For they found the martyr’s body 
pure and incorrupt, fourteen centuries after her death, clad in 
a fine woven garment with embroideries; lying on her side, 
with the cruel wound in her slender throat and blood-stained 
cloths of martyrdom lying about her feet. All the world knows 
the famous reclining statue of St. Cecilia. It has been the joy 
of generations; and no traveller to Rome but visits Trastevere, 
to gaze upon the work of art which lies there under the altar— 
the living saint whom centuries of repose have hardened into 
marble. Its sovereign beauty lies in the fact that the statue is 
no idealized vision, but ¢#e PORTRAIT of the martyr as the 
sculptor Maderno saw her, before they closed the tomb. 
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Through this ardent young spirit, then, full of the artist’s 
striving after the ideal, St. Cecilia’s faithful portrait has come 
down to posterity; true even to the actual measurement of the 
saint’s body. This statue is one of the highest triumphs of 
sculpture, for not an unnecessary touch of the chisel mars the 
simplicity of its noble repose. Still more is it remarkable, for 


STATUE OF ST. CECILIA, BY STEFANO MADERNO, UNDER THE ALTAR IN THE BASILICA. 


at the period of its execution simplicity was giving place to 
mannerism; and the glory of the Renaissance was impercepti- 
bly waning into the decadent period of the Baroque. This 
work, however, was worthy of the high tide of its ideality, 
imperceptibly raising the standard of all the decorations around 
it. Marbles, precious stones, and costly bronze-work enriched 
the ‘‘ Martyr’s Confession” under Arnolfo’s canopy, so that the 
pure white vision of the Virgin-Martyr lay enthroned in a 
niche of richest surroundings. Nor was this homage of art con- 
fined alone to the immediate environment of the saint’s tomb 
during the century which saw the rediscovery of her relics. 
No part of the roof and walls of this venerable Roman: basilica 
but shows the handiwork of able artists, all of whom labored 
(more or less successfully) to depict the heavenly beauty of the 
saint so dear to them. 

Two great rivals worked in peaceful rivalry here, in this 
sanctuary full of the atmosphere of eternal peace. In the tri- 
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bune behind the altar of the Confession, and below the mosaic- 
pictures of the early ages, Guido Reni painted “ S¢. Cecilia’s 
Martyrdom” in a great panel oil-painting, which shows him in 
his most devotional manner, and with great ability. From the 
dark, almost Rembrandt-like shadows of the background the 
saint stands out serenely beautiful; kneeling before the execu- 
tioner’s uplifted. sword, steadfast, nay, longing for the blow 
which is to bring her into the “‘ Presence” already dawning on 
that blissful gaze. None of the human fear of death and suf- 
fering clouds the serenity of the features; for human doubt of 
the unknown is obliterated by the martyr’s perfect faith. It is 
strange to note in this picture the strong resemblance to 
Raffaelle’s St. Cecilia, in the features, the attitude of the head, 
and even the attire of the saint. 

To another master—Guido’s great rival, Domenichino (who 
must have had a great devotion to the Roman martyr from the 
frequency with which he depicted the scenes of her life)—was 
left the task of decorating another part of the basilica of St. 
Cecilia—a side-chapel somewhat apart from the rest of the 
church, and once the bath-room of the patrician dwelling. It 
will be remembered in the early history of St. Cecilia that the 
original church was incorporated with the saint’s abode, of 
which the traces still remain; for to this day can be seen in 
this beautiful little frescoed chapel and the corridor leading to 
it the hot-water pipes and the copper furnace used for heating 
the bath—one of the most interesting and best preserved re- 
mains of a Roman dwelling-house ever discovered. It was in 
this bath-room the executioners first attempted to give St. 
Cecilia her crown of martyrdom, by enclosing her in it and 
heating the furnace to a fiery heat; finding her at the end of 
three days alive and unhurt. A replica of Guido Reni’s mar- 
tyrdom-picture hangs over the altar of this chapel; but love- 
liest of all its decorations is the new conception in which 
Domenichino immortalized the saint—showing, as it were, a 
vision of approaching martyrdom—the martyr receiving the 
crown in company with her husband, St. Valerian. It is of 
that shape seldom met with in art—a circular picture, which 
gives it a character not soon forgotten. The chaste spouses 
are represented as kneeling in prayer in their dwelling; while 
between them, in a flood of light, an angel descends with out- 
spread wings, bearing in either hand the rose-crown of martyr- 
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THE CROWNING OF ST. CECILIA AND VALERIAN, BY DOMENICHINO. 


dom. The figures of the martyrs are spiritual and full of in- 
finite grace—the artist’s conception of saintly youth; for both 
saints are depicted as singularly young and pure and innocent. 
Gracious too is the descending angel, with just a touch of 
sorrow about it; a tender, half-wistful expression, as if he 
were envious of the destiny of the martyrs, worthy to suffer 
for their Lord. The picture hangs on the wall directly facing 
the altar,—singularly appropriate on the walls of the very spot 
where St. Cecilia suffered her double martyrdom by fire and 
sword. 

These were the last paintings by celebrated masters placed 
in the Cecilian Basilica, for the fresco of the ‘Triumph of St. 
Cecilia” on the vaulting is (though florid and grandiose) un- 
worthy of its surroundings, and only shows the decadence of 
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art. Thus the grand old temple was left untouched throughout 
the period of two more centuries—a hallowed shrine for both 
pilgrim and artist. Its art-work seemed complete; and the 
nineteenth century Renaissance of Christian archeology (already 
much occupied in other directions) had not yet been able to 
give attention to excavating the Crypt of St. Cecilia. 

In 1898, however, his Eminence Cardinal Rampolla (Cardi- 
nal Secretary of State and Titular of St. Cecilia’s) determined 
‘to record the Jubilee Year of 1900 by the complete restoration 
and art decoration of the “Crypt of the Martyrs” under the 
“Confession”; and also by extensive excavations, comprehend- 
ing the entire area of the church, to discover all existing 
traces of St. Cecilia’s dwelling. With splendid munificence his 
Eminence has carried out his design, even down to the mi- 
nutest detail; thereby supplying the one thing needed to ren- 
der this Roman shrine of St. Cecilia perfect, and carry on the 
sequence of its art. Several alterations and improvements were 
also made in the upper church. On the Sunday previous to 
the feast of St. Cecilia, after a solemn vigil of prayer and 
watching, the new Crypt was solemnly consecrated by Cardinal 
Rampolla, accompanied by a number of archbishops and bishops. 
The pontifical first Vespers is always sung on the eve of the 
feast by the chosen singers of Rome’s basilica choirs, and 
Cardinal Rampolla, in his character of titular, pontificates. But 
this year the ceremonial assumed an even more imposing aspect. 
His Eminence was attended by a long train of archbishops, 
bishops, pontifical masters-of-ceremonies and dignitaries, who, 
after proceeding in procession to bless the new statue of the 
saint erected in the Crypt, declared it open to public devotion. 

It was a memorable pilgrimage; besides providing another 
phase of Cecilian art—the most ancient yet the last discovered. 
We have read the story of a life-time now, in painting and in 
sculpture. We have seen the humble “Orante” of the Cata- 
combs, the sainted patrician lady of the later basilica, the mar- 
tyr suffering a cruel death, the heavenly patroness of music, 
and finally her everlasting rest and glorious crowning, each pic- 
ture in some way reflecting the tendencies of the age in which 
it was executed. There appeared to be nothing which a later 
generation could add to this splendid evolution of Christian 
art; and no modern painter or sculptor could be blamed for 
discouragement, if when standing before the art of a Maderno 
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or a Raffaelle, he felt overwhelmed at the prospect of emulating 
such perfection. But eternal art is good to her children, though 
they so often hide, deface, or crush her with their materialism. 
The well-spring. of idealism has not yet run dry; and though 
it may appear to be modern egotism, still there is truth in the 
statement that the twentieth century contribution to the cult 
of St. Cecilia is by no means inferior in merit to its prede- 
cessors. Even more; I venture to think that even if not in 
conception. and execution (in which also they favorably com- 
pare), at least in ideality and pure religious feeling, we have 
struck the keynote of the Cecilian symphony of art. The 
secret lies in the inscription from the Holy Scriptures which 
has inspired the art of the new Cecilian Crypt: ‘“‘ They were 
as the angels of God.” Could there be a higher conception of 
the martyrs, or one more calculated to produce spiritual- minded 
work? The intrinsic beauty of this inspiration seems to have 
pervaded every portion of the decorations, rendering them most 
noble and elevated in character. 

By the entrance outside the basilica (which was the only 
one open on the festival) one must first pass through the exca- 
vations of the Roman dwelling-house before gaining the “ Mar- 
tyr’s Crypt.” These excavations have been most extensive ; 
covering one-half of the area of the whole basilica from portico 
to tribune; so that the various chambers of the ancient dwell- 
ing have been discovered. Only the smaller portion, under the 
tribune and confession, forms the crypt proper of the martyr; 
the only part which has been decorated as a subterranean 
church. After descending a low double flight of stairs one 
comes into a kind of ante-chamber, filled with inscriptions, 
architectural remains, and detached fragments of sculpture, both 
' of pagan and Christian times; all found here on the spot. 
The conformation of this subterranean Crypt is something like 
that of the lower church of San Clemente and the house of 
Sts. John and Paul on the Ccelian hill. 

A succession of chambers open one out of the other, 
arranged in exquisite order, and decorated with these interest- 
ing remains of antiquity: parts of once massive pilasters can 
be seen; columns with their sculptured capitals still beside 
them, and portions of a solid wall, recognized as of the period 
of the emperors. Here is a portion of a sculptured frieze, 
with graceful acanthus leaves; there a lettered inscription or a 
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bird or beast of symbolic meaning; or, perhaps, a terra cotta 
vase of exquisite Greek form, filled for to-day’s ceremony with 
palm-leaves, symbolizing the martyr’s triumph. In many of 
these subterranean chambers the mosaic pavement of St. 
Cecilia’s time is uncovered—a small black-and-white mosaic in 
geometrical designs like those of Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli. 
The strong electric light, so well placed, shows up to great 
perfection every fragment and detail of all these architectural 
remains of the once magnificent Roman dwelling. In the 
largest central chamber one of the most interesting discoveries 
of the Crypt has been found—a sarcophagus of the second 
century, with a fine figure in bas-relief of the Good Shepherd. 
Other sarcophagi and sculptural remains also decorate this 
chamber; but opening out of it is another smaller chamber, 
revealing a characteristic feature of an old Roman dwelling 
most precious for its antiquity——a survival of the period of this 
dwelling anterior to St. Cecilia’s conversion to Christianity. 
This is the household shrine of the “Lares and Penates”--a 
tiny niche in the wall decorated with terra-cotta - bas-reliefs. 
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The central figure represents Minerva, flanked by two other 
small bas-reliefs; and so perfect is the preservation and carv- 
ing of the tiny figures that each line stands out clearly—distinct 
as if carved in the twentieth century instead of the first. 

At the end of a narrow gallery lined with inscriptions there 
is an open doorway from which the light pours forth in silvery 
floods. Passing the threshold into this Martyr-Crypt of St. 
Cecilia, one seems to have entered into the midst of a splendid 
dream of mysticism—a glorified vision of the Catacombs such 
as they might be pictured could the martyrs’ resting-places 
have been transformed for an instant into the “atrium” of 
heaven—an atmosphere worthy of ‘those who have passed 
through the great tribulation” wrapped in the light of glorious 
immortality. Dazzling, almost blinding, after the sombre tufa 
walls of the outer crypt, the gold, mosaic, and marbles seem 
to cast shafts of light from their glittering surface. Vaulting, 
walls, and pavement alike show.a surpassing richness of decora- 
tion, yet most harmonious in the scheme of coloring, so that 
the effect of even so much gold and color is chaste in the 
extreme and in exquisite taste. At first the wealth of fine 
work and detail bestowed on a comparatively small area of 
space is almost bewildering. One must have time to realize 
and enjoy the color-harmonies before descending to details, each 
one of which merits a separate study. 

The soft streams of radiance which flood the Crypt come 
from globes of electric-light in the vaulted roof, surrounded by 
a setting of studded jewels which flash and glitter. It falls upon 
point after point of richness—on the lines of beautiful per- 
spective formed by the slender marble columns which support 
the roof; on the raised stucco decorations of the vaulting in 
their soft, delicate coloring; but fullest, clearest, and steadiest 
of all on the Martyr’s Tomb. 

The front of the shrine (after the manner of an ancient 
basilica) shows a marble screen like a window, of exquisite open- 
work, separated by a delicately-slender marble column. Inside 
one distinctly sees the three stone “‘sarcophagi ” containing the 
relics of SS. Cecilia, Valerian, Tiburtius, and Maximus. Above 
the screen is the exquisite arched altar-piece of mosaic, ‘The 
Apotheosis of St. Cecilia”; the figure of the martyr standing 
out in color from a background of purest gold. The saint is 
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the clouds and supported by two attendant angels. In this—as 
in all the mosaic-pictures of the Crypt—in order to harmonize 
with the period of the Catacombs, the art is the modern 
Byzantine style; with conventionality and slight rigidity of the 
figures, though the expression of the faces is strikingly beauti- 
ful and spiritual. This modernized Byzantine style, with its 
intense refinement and purity of form, greatly enhances the 
ecclesiastical character of the Crypt of St. Cecilia. It is ex- 
ceedingly difficult in a modern religious picture to combine 
realism with devotionality of feeling; but this style of mosaics 
has completely surmounted the difficulty. The altar of marble 
and mosaic work, gemmed with precious stones and marble 
columns, harmonizes perfectly with the mosaic pictures, two 
more of which flank the shrine of St. Cecilia on either side of the 
wall. One represents the “Angelic Marriage of SS. Cecilia and 
Valerian”; where (as in Domenichino’s picture in the church 
above) an angel separates them with a white lily of purity in his 
hand. In the companion-picture St. Cecilia is represented zz 
prayer, while the glorified spirits of Valerian and Tiburtius hover 
near, bearing the crown of martyrdom. At the other side of the 
curved recess at the back of the Confession there is another 
altar with a marble grating, through which the back of the 
“sarcophagi” are seen; the wall above being decorated on the 
arch by mosaic medallion portraits of the martyrs buried there. 
Two arched side-chapels opening out on either side of the 
martyr’s tomb are dedicated respectively to St. Agatha and St. 
Agnes. Most appropriate is this homage to their memory here 
by the shrine of their companion-martyr; and purely lovely the 
mosaic pictures over the altars, representing the young virgin- 
saints. Most striking of the two is the almost child-like figure 
of St. Agnes standing amid a field of virgin lilies, whiter than 
the white robe she wears or the snowy lamb at her feet, her 
long fair hair falling over her shoulders. All around the walls 
‘runs a noble frieze of Roman mosaic in colored marbles, show- 
ing the symbolic imagery of the Catacombs; the dove, the 
peacocks (symbol of immortality), and the harts panting after 
the fountains of water. 

The crown, however, of all the mural decorations (forming 
the pure note of contrast which only serves to throw out more 
perfectly the prevailing mass of gold and colors) is the new 
statue of St. Cecilia, placed in an arched niche in the wall im- 
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mediately facing the sepulchre. It was the triumph of architect 
and sculptor to place it here; for could there have been one 
touch wanting to complete the Apotheosis of St. Cecilia, it was 
this pure unsullied image of the martyr-saint—the guardian 
genius of the spot. It is a full-length standing figure of a fair 
young girl with head uplifted. Is it the distant song of angels 
or the call to martyrdom which brings that dreamily rapt ex- 
pression over the perfect features? No; the answer lies in the 
inscription graven at the base of the niche. “Fiat cor meum 
immaculatum”—the pure cry of a virgin heart to the Infinite 
Purity of the Virgin’s Crown. Straight and tall and slender 
she stands carved before us, in the home whence her soul 
winged its flight to God more than eighteen centuries ago. 
There is no pose or exaggeration of gesture here; only the 
image of a pure and innocent maiden, such as was that fair 
young Roman saint of long ago, whose virtues made the name 
of martyrdom sweet even in unbelieving ears. Parted and lying 
in soft waves around the low, broad forehead, the hair falls 
lightly over the shoulders; one perfect hand is laid across the 
breast with ineffable modesty; the other holds the scroll, on 
which is written ‘Erunt sicut angeli Dei.” A short mantle 
of Greek design covers with graceful draperies the slight young 
form; while the severely-classical lines of the robe beneath fall 
with unstudied grace to the sandalled feet. Truly a white lily 
of the Garden of Paradise, embodied into earth’s marble, so 
that poor weary earth may not forget the land from whence 
she came! 

In this conception of St. Cecilia the usual formula of de- 
picting her with a musical instrument has been departed from. 
Possibly some might be inclined to regret the omission; but 
not after gazing on this ideal work. No symbol of earth clings 
to the statue, to mar its angelic purity; for remember, ‘They 
were as the angels of God.’”’ Earth’s instruments are not for 
one who listened to the angels’ symphonies. None of the 
ghastly adjuncts of martyrdom are here; not even the martyr’s 
palm—symbol of the victory of the spirit—is laid in the hand 
of the saint who walked ever with the angels! 

It was by the express desire of the generous cardinal who 
has donated this work of art to his titular church that St. 
Cecilia was thus represented, without any musical instrument. 
For though it is a pious tradition to connect this Roman mar- 
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tyr with the spirit of music, there is absolutely no historical 
foundation in her Acts for asserting that the saint actually 
played any musical instrument. Hence, Cardinal ‘Rampolla 
wished to have the titular saint embodied, not as the half- 
fanciful poetic patroness of music; not even as the glorious 
martyr; but as the spotless Virgin who has listened to the 
Voice of the Bridegroom, in heaven’s eternal spring-time of 
youth and purity. The ideal is indeed a high one—the very 
highest that Christian art could have for inspiration; but it 
needed a master of the art of sculpture as well as a devotional 
mind to carry it out. No one could have more perfectly ful- 
filled these conditions or more fully carried out the ideal than 
the eminent sculptor who has executed the work; so Greek in 
its perfect simplicity of outline, yet with the Christian soul 
shining through the grace of the material form. To combine 
grace with repose in a standing figure is a difficult task with- 
out perceptible rigidity of the lines; but the Roman sculptor 
of St. Cecilia, Professor Cesare Aureli, has most successfully 
accomplished it. In a few broad, masterly outlines he has pro- 
duced a form of complete reposefulness and perfect grace, 
owing nothing of its value to gesture or pose, of which there 
is literally none. As for the ineffable purity of the conception 
the statue speaks for itself, as the sculptor’s realization: ‘‘ They 
were as the angels of God!” 

It was an interesting study to stand for awhile in the 
Crypt watching the effect of its art on the crowds who come 
and go. At first they are dazzled by the almost sunlit burst 
of splendor; then, as their eyes grow accustomed, they begin 
to drink in its beauty with appreciative eyes, while constant 
kneeling groups succeed each other by the martyr-shrine. But 
with almost loving pleasure they linger by the statue, gazing 
up at the sweet seraphic face; and it causes no astonishment, 
even no notice, when now and again some one bends, after the 
sweet Italian custom, to press their lips to the feet of this liv- 
ing ideal of a martyr-saint. The majority realize little of its 
art-value, but its pure beauty touches that chord hidden in the 
hearts of us all for true beauty and purity. 

Vespers were going on in the church above; and the sounds 
of chanting came surging down to the quiet Crypt. But for 
some seconds there had been a lull—the triumphant chorus had 
ceased. Just as the hush became oppressive the soft ripplings of 
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a harp broke the silence; and a single voice began the 
Antiphon of St. Cecilia, “Cantantibus organis.” First in full 
sweet measures, then changing into a plaintive minor, the 
Virgin’s prayer transcribed into music arose, as if from that 
sculptured semblance of the saint: ‘“ Fiat cor meum immacu- 
latum!” Rising and soaring the beautiful words of the solo 
ring out; again and again on the breathless stillness, till the 
chorus joins the infinite pathos of supplication: “Fiat, fiat, cor 
meum, immaculatum!” The antiphon is at an end. 

Long after the voices have died away the echoes linger 
around the Crypt, where art has imprisoned them in letters of 
stone. We read in them the deathless secret of the ages, before 
whom earth’s greatness and power stand rebuked—the main- 
spring of all this spiritual beauty ; poured out through centuries 
with loving prodigality at St. Cecilia’s feet: ‘Fiat cor meum 
immaculatum ut non confundar.” 





THE CRUCIFIX. 


BY ANNA McCLURE SHOLL. 


MLACE not this Image only in my cell, 
Above the little shrine where morn and eve 
I bow and for my soul’s transgressions grieve; 
This hidden spot whose silence the soft knell 
Of Angelus alone disturbs, or swell 
Of distant organ. Here the world I leave, 
And think of Him who suffered to reprieve 
Me miserable from doom of judgment fell. 


But set this Image also where in proud 
Array my Plato and my Horace grace 
The books of earthly knowledge, held too dear; 
That when my foolish heart these pageants crowd, 
I may turn from the page in holy fear, 
And see all truth and wisdom in His Face. 
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VERY REV. ALPHONSE L. MAGNIEN, SS., D.D. 


A CHARACTER SKETCH. 
BY REV. M. F. FOLEY. 


<3 <e. 9} N Sunday morning, December 21, 1902, spent 
, with labors rather than with years, there passed 
from earth Very Rev. Alphonse L. Magnien, 

S.S., D.D., Rector emeritus of St. Mary’s Sem- 

S inary, Riltlsve: For a quarter of a century 
he had governed the oldest Catholic seminary in this country, 
and inside and out its walls had become a mighty power 
influencing and shaping many minds— a power hardly seen or 
heard, yet felt throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
The telling of the story of such a life must be left to 
other pens. Father Magnien’s was truly a many-sided char- 
acter, and, taken from any point of view, worthy of careful study. 
This paper can only touch upon a few characteristics which 
seem to the writer to stand out with striking prominence in 
that well-rounded career. 

Alphonse L. Magnien was born in the diocese of Mende 
on June 7, 1837. This diocese, situated in the heart of 
France, was remarkable for the sterling faith and piety of its 
people, and gave many of its sons and daughters to God in the 
religious state. We may be sure that in Alphonse Magnien 
the child was truly “father of the man,” and that when he 
heard the divine Voice calling him to exchange the world for 
the sanctuary, there was the prompt hearkening and the ready 
response of the boy Samuel of the olden time: “Speak, Lord, 
for thy servant heareth.” To God’s first call there soon suc- 
ceeded a second, bidding him give up fond hopes of living and 
laboring among his own. Bishop Dupanloup, of Orleans, 
was badly in need of priests. Responding to his appeal for 
help, the young seminarian affiliated himself to the diocese of 
Orleans, a diocese poor indeed in earthly promise, but rich in 
glorious memories and in its illustrious bishop. 

In Orleans, on June 15, 1862, Father Magnien was raised 
to the sacred priesthood, and in that city taught the classics 
for some years with much success. At this period of his life 
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he came under the influence of the great Dupanloup, for whom 
he was ever after to entertain the greatest reverence and 
devotion. One could not long know Father Magnien without 
feeling that between him and the Bishop of Orleans, widely 
different as their life’s ways had run, there was much in common 
of high resolve, of strong faith, of unfaltering courage, and of 
single-hearted devotion to principle. 

In Orleans, too, Father Magnien came into contact with the 
Sulpician Fathers, the men whose influence chiefly was to give 
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clear-cut shape and purpose to all his. after life. . Impressed 
with the piety and zeal of these followers of the saintly Olier, 
Father Magnien determined to cast his lot with theirs, and in 
1864 became a member of the Society of Saint Sulpice. He 
was at the seminary of Rodez teaching philosophy when there 
came to that house, seeking colaborers, the venerable Dr. 
Dubreul, superior of the Baltimore seminary. Yielding to the 
prayers of this servant of God, Father Magnien, to the great 
sorrow of his confréres, resolved to leave the land of his fathers 
and go to the land of the stranger, across the western sea. 

In 1869, in St. Mary’s Seminary, he began his work in the 
United States. There for nine years he taught philosophy, 
theology, and Holy Scripture. As a professor he was eminently 
successful. A born teacher, possessing a vast fund of knowl- 
edge, hé was never happier than when imparting it to others. 
He had a magnetic power in teaching which seemed to compel 
the attention of his listeners, and a happy faculty of investing 
the dryest topics with a charm that rendered them interesting 
and attractive. 

From the very beginning of his American career Father 
Magnien was a favorite with his reverend associates, with the 
others of the clergy who came to know him, and with the 
seminarians; and the influence of his strong character began 
early to be felt. In the summer of 1878 there came to him 
the command, ‘‘Go up higher.” In the Lent of that year the 
pious and learned Dubreul had passed away, and a few months 
later Father Magnien was appointed his successor. The fitness 
of this choice, recognized at once by all, became more and more 
apparent as time went on. Father Magnien rose grandly to 
every new requirement of his high position. None knew better 
than this son of old France the meaning of “ modblesse oblige.” 

The government of any theological seminary is a difficult 
and responsible task. It involves the bearing of burdens and 
the performing of duties of vital import to religion, but of 
which the average man has little or no conception. The gov- 
ernment of St. Mary’s was a work of peculiar difficulty and re- 
sponsibility. From its inception this seminary was not a merely 
local institution, which trained young men who lived within 
sight of its walls to labor at the doors of their own homes. 
The first seminary, and for some years the only one in the 
land, it always had a cosmopolitan character, but never so 
much so as during Father Magnien’s administration. Men were 
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there from many foreign lands, and from many parts of our 
own land,—men sprung from many races and imbued with 
racial characteristics and prejudices. They were all preparing, 
tis true, for the same priesthood; but for a-priesthood to be 
exercised under widely different influences and amid. widely 
different surroundings. To form of so many diverse elements a 
harmonious whole was no easy task. Yet with no apparent 
effort Father Magnien did this very thing. A few years ago, 
when in some quarters brass and wind instruments made the 
welkin ring with the so-called “ race question,” the atmosphere 
of St. Mary’s was undisturbed. It had no American party, or 
German party, or Irish party, or French party, or any other 
kind or style of “party.” It knew only one party—that which 
sought, Auspice Maria, the things which were Christ’s. 

Catholic in faith, Father Magnien knew only one centre of 
spiritual truth and life—Rome. To uncompromising loyalty to 
the See of Peter he joined intense affection and devotion to 
the person of the Sovereign Pontiff. He esteemed no man a 
Catholic who was less Catholic than the Pope; nor did he hold 
in higher regard him who would fain be more so. 

_ Catholic in charity, as well, was Father Magnien. His zeal 
for God’s glory was confined within no narrow bounds. Real- 
izing well the imperative and growing need of higher educa- 
tion among Catholics, he was the promoter and staunch friend 
of the Catholic University of America. He was Delegate for 
the United States of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, and left no means untried to advance the interests of 
that apostolic organization. The work among our Indians and 
Negroes was dear to his heart, and he gave it practical en- 
couragement and support. The bishops and priests laboring 
among the Indians of the West owe much to him; while St. 
Joseph’s Seminary for Negro Missions ranks him among its 
best friends and. benefactors. He ever laid the strongest stress 
upon the obligations of priests towards their non-Catholic 
brethren. His interest in the work of non-Catholic Missions 
was keen and intelligent, and he watched with intense delight 
the steady growth of that apostolate., A child of fair France, 
Father. Magnien had in common with every true man a deep, 
tender, and abiding love for the land that gave him birth. He 
shared her joys and sorrows; he was proud of her glories, and he 
blushed for her shame. For the country of his adoption, too, his 
love was warm and earnest. For America and her free institutions 
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he found no words of praise too strong, and he would have 
every priest in the land the most loyal and devoted of patriots. 

Mention has been made of Father Magnien’s success in 
teaching whilst a professor. As superior of the seminary he 
presided at the spiritual conferences held each evening. To the 
students these exercises were a veritable mental and moral 
treat eagerly looked for. Taking as the groundwork of his re- 
marks the utterances of some approved authority on the spir- 
itual life, he drew explanation and application from the treasury 
of his well-stored and well-ordered mind, marshalling in array 
to support his position the Holy Scriptures, the Fathers, and 
the other shining lights of the Church of God. No one could 
listen unmoved to these flights of heart-born eloquence. In the 
received acceptation of the term, Father Magnien could not be 
called an “orator.” But from a logical mind his thoughts 
came forth in perfect order, and they were expressed in clear- 
cut, sententious, captivating phrase. His fluency in Latin and 
in English was remarkable. One could tell from the use of 
certain expressions, from the structure of his sentences, and 
from some of his inflections, that Father Magnien in speaking 
English was using an acquired tongue; but he rarely hesitated, 
the right words were ready in the right place. 

While striving to lead men into the higher ways of the 
spiritual life, Father Magnien kept a marvellous grasp upon 
plain matter-of-fact truth. He taught well how to combine 
theory and practice, how to use God’s gifts of every order to 
advance the interests of the Giver, how to draw men to God 
by all the cords of Adam. He was fond of bidding students 
remember that “to those who love God all things work to- 
gether unto good’—‘“ even their very sins”; and he often 
held up for imitation the example of Peter and Magdalen and 
Augustine, and bade his hearers, like these earnest penitents, 
“rise on stepping-stones of their dead selves to higher things.” 

In the retreats preparatory to ordinations, Father Magnien 
frequently gave instructions on the Pontifical. None privileged 
to hear these outpourings of his mind and heart will ever for- 
get them. Step by step, from the moment when the young 
cleric at the reception of the holy tonsure expressed his desire 
to have the Lord as his portion for ever, Father Magnien led 
his auditors onward and upward, in ever-increasing awe and 
reverence, in ever-increasing fear and love, until the vision of 
the priesthood’s glorious splendor burst upon them. 
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Called of God to be a trainer of priests, fitted for his high 
vocation and corresponding to it, Father Magnien believed that 
the end and purpose of his calling was to form not simply 
priests, but saintly priests, and this belief sounded in all his 
teachings as the dominant note. He believed and taught that 
the priesthood—including in this term, of course, the episcopate, 
its highest form and development—was the first religious order 
instituted by our Lord himself, with St. Peter as its first 
superior, and that all those who are called to the priesthood, 
the priesthood of Jesus Christ, the Great High-Priest, are called 
to the highest office on earth; that theirs is the greatest power, 
the highest responsibility, that ever fell to the lot of poor weak 
creatures. This great truth Father Magnien would have steadily 
go before his hearers during all their after lives as the cloud 
and the fire went before God’s elect in the desert of old, guid- 
ing, warning, and encouraging them, making their ministry 
honorable in their own eyes and in the eyes of the world, and 
fruitful in good for many souls. 

Father Magnien ever called upon aspirants for the diocesan 
priesthood to aim at the highest ideals; and he warned them 
that they could not safely rest content to be less holy than the 
holiest of God’s anointed, less self-sacrificing or less unworldly. 
He sternly resented any written or spoken word that seemed to 
place before them a lower standard; and he denounced as un- 
worthy their calling and their Master, those of the diocesan 
clergy who acted as if they were content to be relegated to a 
lower place of spiritual life and energy, and who excused them- 
selves from being in all things what they should be by the 
pitiful, cowardly pleading of the baby-act—“I am only a secular 
priest.” Many times did this splendid type of the secular 
priest bring out the true significance of the oft-misunderstood 
and oft-abused term ‘‘secular.” With Cardinal Manning, he 
reiterated that “the diocesan clergy are called ‘seculars’ be- 
cause they live and labor and suffer in the world for the sancti- 
fication of the world, that they are in the world for the world’s 
sake, not of it but at war with it, of all men the least secular 
unless they become worldly and the salt lose its savor. Then 
they deserve the title in all its extent and are seculars indeed.” 

In his Ad// for Jesus Father Faber says: ‘There is not a 
thing which has not two sides; and one side belongs to Jesus, 
and the other side is against Him. The devil has other interests 
besides sheer sins He can fight against Jesus with low views 
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almost as successfully as with mortal sins. The slow poison of 
souls sometimes does his work better than the quick.” This 
thought, couched in other terms, was often on the lips. of 
Father Magnien. Naturally high-minded, he had an innate con- 
tempt for all that was mean and low. He readily, perhaps 
sometimes too readily, forgave the downright sinner professing 
repentance; but he looked upon the ‘mean fellow,” to use his 
own phrase, as well-nigh beyond redemption, and “ meanness ” 
he deemed not far removed from the unpardonable sin. 

Sursum Corda was ever his motto and his own guiding 
principle. In word or in deed, in dealing with men of high 
degree or low, he never struck a low note or a false one. He 
was honesty personified, brave too, and chivalrous. In _ his 
estimation a cause must be either right or wrong; if he thought 
it right, he was for it; if he thought it wrong, he was against 
it, with all his heart and soul. He was not a diplomat. He 
was not even politic. Sometimes in his rugged honesty he 
lacked what men call “‘tact.’”’ He could not, if he would, tem- 
porize; still less could he compromise. He could not stand on 
both sides of any question. Strong in his likes, he was equally 
so in dislikes. Like every strong man he had his enemies. 
They always found him in the open. He was faithful in his 
friendships. No man ever lost the friendship of Father Magnien 
unless he deserved to lose it. If his friend’s glory was setting, 
he was willing to share his darkness; he was no worshipper of 
the rising sun. He had a judicial temperament, and in serious 
matters did not jump at conclusions; but once he had taken his 
stand he was not afraid to say, with his heroic soldier country- 
men, J’y suis et j’y reste. 

It has been said that Father Magnien had the happy faculty 
of winning hearts. The youngest student saw in him not only 
a superior, but a friend, a confidant, and a father. The very 
name commonly given him, the add¢, was not a title given him 
as it often is to French ecclesiastics; it was an affectionate 
nickname put upon him by the students when he was a pro- 
fessor of Holy Scripture in St. Mary’s, There was only one 
abbé. The kindly relations between him and the students con- 
tinued in after days. With keen interest and surprising success, 
he kept himself informed concerning his “boys” after they 
passed out into the world. With some he corresponded, many 
visited him; many again came within the sphere of his benign 
influence in the clerical retreats given in various parts of the 
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country, and which of late years occupied much of his summer 
vacation time. 

So, in these and in other ways beside, his knowledge of our 
country and its needs grew year by year, and he became more 
thoroughly acquainted, perhaps, with our clergy and their sur- 
roundings than any other ecclesiastic in the land. When these 
things are remembered, and it is remembered, too, that he kept 
in close touch with happenings in the church of other lands, and 
kept his finger upon the pulse of mighty Rome, some idea may 
be had of the power and influence such a man must have 
wielded. 

This sketch, imperfect as it is, would be much more so, if 
the part taken by Father Magnien in the work of the Third 
Plenary Council were forgotten. Of the vast preliminary labor 
undergone in preparation for the assembling of that august 
body Father Magnien bore a goodly share. During the Coun- 
cil he was theologian to the Archbishop of Baltimore, who 
presided over its deliberations as Delegate of the Holy See. 
Father Magnien was, moreover, a member of the special com- 
mission on clerical education, and as such had much to do in 
shaping the action of the Council in founding the Catholic 
University, and in placing that institution, not in the hands of 
any religious body but under the immediate care and control of 
the American hierarchy. 

When Father Magnien became superior of St. Mary’s Sem- 
inary, that house and St. Charles’ College were the only Sul- 
pician houses in the United States. He aided in the founda- 
tion of St. John’s Seminary, at Boston; St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
at Dunwoodie, New York; St. Patrick’s Seminary, at Menlo 
Park, California; and St. Austin’s College, affiliated to the 
Catholic University, at Washington. In addition to these works, 
Father Magnien was also instrumental in the establishment of 
the Fathers of Saint Sulpice in the Divinity College at the 
Catholic University. 

Chateaubriand says: “A mighty genius speedily wears out 
the body which it animates; great souls, like great rivers, are 
liable to lay waste their banks.” These words may well be 
applied to Father Magnien. Blessed with a splendid constitu- 
tion and endowed with a marvellous capacity for work, he went 
on, thinking only of others, forgetful of himself, getting no 
rest and seeking none, until nature, already prodigal in her 
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bounty, refused to honor further overdrafts, and the collapse 
came. Even then he was the same brave, cheerful soldier. In- 
clined always to look on the bright side of things, he never 
fretted or faltered even when he knew full well that, humanly 
speaking, there was no bright side to his case, and that death 
was near at hand. Thankful to God for the graces and bless- 
ings of sixty-five years, patient and resigned, he was ready to 
live and labor, ready to live and suffer, or ready to die, just as 
God willed. During his last sickness, whether in the hospital 
or in the seminary, he was with all around him, priests and 
students and physicians and nurses, patient and courteous, 
most grateful for the smallest services, most thoughtful and 
considerate. 

As he lived, so he died—a faithful priest. Fortified with 
the last Sacraments of Holy Church, amid the prayers and 
tears of his beloved brethren and children, and in the 
seminary where he had so long labored, Father Magnien’s soul 
passed from earth. In Baltimore’s venerable Cathedral, with all 
the stately magnificence of the Roman Ritual, amid the great 
organ’s swelling strains and the solemn chant of the surpliced 
host, the obsequies of this humble priest were celebrated. His 
faithful and devoted friend, his Eminence the Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop, sang Pontifical High Mass, and his beloved son in 
Christ, the Right Reverend Bishop of Wheeling, delivered an 
eloquent and touching eulogy. Other prelates, too, were 
present, and the throngs of priests and seminarians overflowed 
the great sanctuary and mingled with the vast concourse of 
the laity. Thence was borne all that was mortal of this soldier 
of Christ away from this scene of splendid mourning, back to 
the home of his heart. And there they laid him in the bare, 
simple graveyard of St. Mary’s, where his dust shall mingle 
with that of his holy predecessors—the men who have honored 
the name of Saint Sulpice and blessed this land for more than 
a hundred years. 

Though dead, Father Magnien lives. He lives in the 
priestly sons whom he has led up to the altar of God, and in 
them this tireless worker labors still. He lives, too, in the 
hearts of all who knew and loved him. ‘To live in the hearts 
we leave behind is not to die.” Last of all and best, he lives 
in Christ. 
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BY MARY SARSFIELD GILMORE, 


PART III. 


AT THE TURN OF MATURITY. 


CHAPTER VI. 
JOYCE COMES DOWN LIKE A STICK. 
PITH the ghastly face of a dead man, Hans re- 
k turned, Extra Scout in hand. Without a word 


he passed it to Joyce, whose eager eyes blurred 
as he scanned it. 





“A COLOSSAL SWINDLE. 
THE PIONEER MINE 
DISCOVERED TO BE THE GREAT FAKE OF THE SEASON. 
OWNERS FLEE FROM EXPOSURE. 

MINE DESERTED, MINERS UNPAID. 
AUTHENTIC DETAILS FROM THE SCOUT’S SPECIAL CORRE- 
SPONDENT. 

SCANDALOUS REVELATIONS PROBABLE. 





SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Joyce Josselyn, born and brought up amidst all the narrowing restraints of New England 
farm-life, conceives the idea of going to college. His father Hiram considers that college was 
intended for the sons of the rich and that no son of his should waste his youth in college, and if 
Joyce chose to sulk a good stout horsewhip was the best cure for the youngster’s stubborn fan- 
cies. Joyce finds a sympathizer in his desire for learning in Father Martin Carruth. 

Chapter II. if a touching family scene between the irate Hiram and the recalcitrant Joyce, 
which concludes in Joyce receiving a flogging with the horsewhip and leaving home. Chapter 
III. introduces Mandy Johnson as the boy’s sweetheart, whom he meets as he is turning his 
back on the home of his childhood for ever, and they make promises of fidelity. 

In the first chapters of Part II. Joyce as a college student is presented to the various per- 
sonalities who make their home in Carruthdale, the manor-house of Centreville, and there is 
given an insight into the social life of a college town. 

Joyce was graduated with highest honors. Commencement Day at college. Father 
Martin is there for the first time since his own graduation. Dr. Castleton, the president, 
awakens into the spiritual sense. Joyce having outgrown Mandy Johnson, by common con- 
sent their life-ways separate. Joyce enters the world. He accepts the offer tendered to him to 
be sub-editor on a Western paper, and in this capacity, on the morrow of his graduation, he 
enters the vigorous, bustling life of the energetic West. At the moment of his departure he 
calls on Mrs. Raymond and a significant interview takes place, in which the influence of a wo- 
man of the world enters his life. On the journey to the West Joyce has a long talk with Ray- 
mond, in which the latter gives his views on various matters, and states the terms on which he 
engages Joyce. Arrived in San Francisco, Joyce sends an exuberant telegram to his mother. 
Joyce enters social life and takes part in a ball at the Golden Gate Ranch. Mina and Joyce 
are drawn unto each other, while Raymond's wife talks of divorce. Mina and Raymond, land- 
ing at Island Rock, are both drowned. Joyce endeavors to save them, and narrowly escapes 
with his own life. After Raymond's death Mrs. Raymond removes to San Francisco, pending 
the settlement of her husband's estate. Pearson, having assumed control of the Pioneer, has 
a stormy interview with Joyce. Mrs. Raymond suddenly decides to sail for Europe ; Joyce, fail- 
ing to agree to her plans, decides to remain with the Pioneer. Stephen proposes to Gladys. 
Joyee meets with the great temptation. Pearl Ripley, a Comedy Girl, enters into his life. 

omanhood has lost something of its spiritual beauty as the result. Later on he is lured into 
a scheme of stock gambling. Stephen engages in social work, and tastes some of the higher 
things of life. He meets Gladys after the promised year’s delay; while Mrs. Raymond, a 
restless woman of the world, comes into Joyce's life again. Joyce is about to declare his 
love for Gladys when the news comes of a mine swindle, 
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“For some time, suspicions unfavorable to the Pioneer Mine 
have existed. The Scout, ever foremost in protecting the in- 
terests of the people, despatched its special correspondent for 
investigation on the ground. The result is the following ap- 
palling report, which the Scout feels it a painful duty to print 
verbatim. Perusal cannot but arouse general and justified in- 
dignation. No more cold-blooded scheme for the ruin of credu- 
lous investors is recorded tin the tragic history of the bogus 
speculations of the West. Well-known names standing locally 
for wealth and influence, are dishonored by association with 
this gigantic swindle. Let the public protest against Judases 
in the seats of the mighty. The Scout now and always cham- 
pions the cause of the people! ‘Vox populi, vox Dei,’ is the 
motto dictating the unswerving policy of the Scout /” 


Then followed a long and detailed account of the disguise 
of a Scout correspondent as a non-union miner, and his experi- 
ence as one of the night-shift of the Pioneer Mine. He had 
found the miners on the brink of a strike, their long-smoulder- 
ing doubt and distrust both of the Pioneer’s evasive lode, and 
the good faith of its boastful owners, fanned to flame by the 
injustice of unpaid wages. The employment of scabs was like- 
wise a grievance; and in the face of the brewing trouble, 
Messrs. Bull and Price had beaten a sudden retreat. As a 
director of the fraudulent mine, Dick Dawson was denounced 
as an unscrupulous rake; while Josselyn, as fair quarry for a 
rival journal, was condemned even more scathingly, though in 
an insidious way. Professional courtesy was preserved speciously, 
and libel nicely avoided; yet by subtle attack from safe 
ambush, the honorable Pioneer was accused of dishonorable 
methods, and its policy convicted of selfish rather than popular 
ends. It was intimated that with the passing of Jim Raymond, 
had passed, too, his politically neutral organ. Under the guise 
of neutrality, public interests were being betrayed, and the 
cause of the great American democracy deserted at the nod of 
Republican trusts and corporations! This was a hit at Colonel 
Pearson, who was a howling Republican in his proper person; 
but editorially, he had followed Raymond’s neutral policy, and 
the aspersion was undeserved. 

As Joyce’s eyes skimmed the malignant lines, a thousand 
and one reminiscences flashed upon his sub-consciousness. He 
recalled the Colonel’s warnings against the mine, and his 
righteous wrath when the Pioneer had puffed it: he remem- 
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bered Stephen’s intelligent caution, and even his own instinctive 
distrust of Bull and Price, and his misgivings when Hans had 
invested.—Hans! His startled eyes lifted to the blond face 
before him, in an instant so changed as to be almost unrecog- 
nizable. The child-like blue eyes stared ahead in a horror of 
hopelessness ; the weakly sweet, fresh-lipped mouth was parched 
and contracted: the fair, flushed skin was ashen and shrivelled 
in texture, as though the blighting hand of death already had 
touched it. And this was but the first-fruit of his reckless 
sowing! Beyond Hans, he saw the old mother, the young 
sweetheart in Germany,—dreaming happily of the humble home 
now lost to them for ever! And these were but types of hun- 
dreds and thousands of toilers who had trusted him,—sweat- 
soiled men and pain-racked women, struggling heroically to 
support their little families! With a stifled groan he cast down 
the paper, just as the Colonel reappeared in the doorway. His 
face was apoplectic, his rage defiant even of the presence of 
Mam’selle. He strode to Joyce’s side, his clenched hand beat- 
ing the air as he stormed in anger’s guttural utterance. 

“You scamp, you fool, you knave, you adventurer,—did n’t 
I tell you this mine was a fake? Didn’t I warn you that the 
Pioneer would be made your scapegoat? Out with you to the 
streets, and see the bulletins all San Francisco is reading! Jim 
Raymond and I are dishonored by your dishonor. You have 
ruined the record of the Pioneer. It and I repudiate you, you 
Yankee upstart! Out you go,—you hear me? Out!” 

“OQ Colonel!” protested the women, closing about the in- 
furiate editor. But their intercession was gratuitous. Joyce did 
not stay to profit by it. Even as the Colonel was still abusing 
him, he was on his headlong way to the street. , 

Hans followed him, in blankest silence. The simplicity of 
his nature made his despair utter. His hopes had been so 
bright,—and their blight so sudden! Under the blow he stag- 
gered dumbly. Yet his resentful heart was straining to find its 
voice! The Scout office was not far from Joyce’s quarters. An 
increasing crowd was massing before the bulletins. In the blaze 
of the electric lights illuminating the lingering twilight, Joyce 
read the posters while still nearly half a block away: 

“THE PIONEER MINE DISCOVERED TO BE A FRAUD. 
WESTERN INVESTORS THE VICTIMS OF CLEVER SWINDLERS. 


VOL. LXXVI.—53 
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Happy HOMES AND HUMBLE HOPES GO DOWN IN THE WRECK. 
NAMES TO CONJURE WITH, FAIL THE PUBLIC TRUST. 
RICHARD DAWSON, JR., AND JOYCE JOSSELYN, OF OUR ESTEEMED CON- 
TEMPORARY THE PIONEER, RESPONSIBLE FOR LOCAL LOSSES.” 


“My God!” repeated Joyce, halting on the outskirts of the 
crowd. Like many a man of godless life, he was facing the 
truth that in crucial hours God alone is humanity’s refuge. 

But Hans, with the unhappy atheism of the German social- 
ist misled by Haeckel, Schopenhauer, and Strauss, echoed the 
Divine Name with irreverent bitterness. 

“Gott! he cried, with a fierce oath. ‘“ You call on your 
God, you? Then ‘Unser Gott,—the God of the men you 
ruin,—where is He?” 

“Hans!” cried Joyce, in incredulous pain. It was the 
heart-cry of Czsar,—‘ Et tu Brute!” 

Attracted by the voices, a few men at the rear of the crowd 
turned to glance at the speakers. Then the news of Joyce’s 
presence spread like wild-fire through the ranks. With the 
murmur characteristic alike of humanity and nature—of an angry 
mob and a sullen sea—the living mass quivered, surged back, 
and engulfed him. It swept Hans along with him, so that 
master and man, tempter and victim, stood shoulder to shoulder 
like fellow-soldiers, and the martial suggestion that fired Joyce 
physically, challenged Hans’ moral heroism! Better than Joyce, 
he knew the dangerous temper of the masses; and, waiving 
his own grievance, championed him whom odds were against. 
Towering and handsome as a Wagnerian demigod, he clasped 
his hand protectingly on Joyce’s shoulder. 

“Boys, he meant all right,” he cried, appealingly. Yet his 
voice choked tragically. The difference between Joyce’s in- 
tention and his deed was the difference between Hans’ life and 
death, not only figuratively, but in Hans’ godlessly pessimistic 
outlook, literally. 

Joyce fought his way by force through the crowd to the 
front. His charge was so sudden and fierce that it conquered 
by its courage. A sudden rage against his position burned in 
his heart. He to be the scapegoat of Bull and Price, in public 
opinion? He to be contemned by the Colonel? He to be 
accursed by Hans and his kind, as their heartless ruiner? He 
to be threatened by this brutal mob? He to be championed by 
the man who, but a moment before, had accused him most 
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bitterly ? All the pride, all the success, all the self-love and 
confidence, all the hauteur potential in the conscious superior, 
that had been sown and fostered in Joyce by his years of pros- 
perity, asserted their supremacy in the face of defeat. The 
exultation of the afternoon was still upon him. The glow of 
the lights and the perfume of the flowers, the passionate music 
still echoing in his ears, the triumph of the favor of fair women 
and men of wealth and eminence, inspired him to resist and 
defy his downfall. Was he to be flung from honor to dishonor 
by mischance of fate, at the word of this rabble—e? Reach- 
ing the Scout building, he mounted its steps at a leap, and 
faced about fearlessly. The crowd swaying after him paused, 
then fell back uncertainly. The man had been in peril; but for 
the moment, at least, the gentleman was safe! The grand air, 
the air noble, has its ethical uses. It quells the wild beast that 
rages in the breast of the unconstrained multitude, and bids it 
slink back to its lair. ' 

“You know me,” he said; and at the sound of his voice 
stillness fell upon the crowd. ‘“/’m the Josselyn mentioned 
in this lying bulletin. Yes, boys, it’s a damnable lie!” 

“That’s a libel,” called a wag from overhead, where the 
windows were opening; but the sullen-faced crowd was in no 
humor to jest. It growled dissent to Joyce’s statement, and 
surged forward threateningly. 

“Tt is a lie,’ he repeated, “inasmuch as it implies that 
Dawson and I have floated a swindle. I don’t say the Pioneer 
Mine may not have petered out! I don’t say that Bull and 
Price have not absconded. But I do say that Dawson and I 
are as clean-handed as you are, and that if you lose, we lose 
with you!” 

“Oh, that’s too thin, young feller,” cried a voice from the 
rear. ‘It was you swells got us poor cnaps into it!” 

“That it was!” 

“Right you are!” 

“Curse them for it!’ a deep voice added. 

Joyce paled, not with fear, but with remorse. 

“T am sorry to hear you say that,” he answered, “but 
since you say it, I believe you. Well, then, so far as I can 
see things, your losses are on my own and Dawson’s shoulders. 
I can’t promise to make them good till I know their extent 
and learn his spirit; but to my utmost power, I’ll do the 


. 
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square thing by you. Boys,” he cried, with a pathetic break 
in his voice,—‘ Boys, on honor, J believed in this mine!” 

Cries of “Rats!” “Taffy!” and “ Tommy-rot!” emphasized 
by hoots and hisses, commingled with murmurs of sympathy. 
The sentiment of the crowd was divided, and therefore more 
dangerous than when unanimous, since on the ragged edge of 
counter assertion and conflict! But Joyce’s temper was up 
and his spirit undaunted. Moreover, the Colonel’s arraignment 
was rankling fiercely. Coals of fire should be his noble 
revenge! He had vital words still to say. 

“You may believe me or doubt me. That’s your funeral, 
not mine,” he cried, wrathfully. “I stand on my truth, and 
no lies can down me! Take me at my own valuation, or 
leave me, as you like; but by taking me, I promise you’ll not 
be the losers! Send your middlemen to my rooms, with my 
friend and yours, Hans Kauffmann, and through them I’ll do 
the decent thing by you, up to the last dollar I’ve got in the 
world! As I can’t do beyond that—this closes the subject! 
Now I’ve something on another point to say to you!” 

The crowd was conciliated. The brusque, curt, imperious 
address pleased and subjugated it. Renewed faith in Joyce 
waxed with new-born respect for his spirit and courage. 

“It’s just this,’ he continued, and his voice rang out 
clearly, with a new note of dignity, of fine moral strength in 
it; “I’m no longer on the staff of the Péoneer! On the 
ground of this report, I’m kicked out of my job; and perhaps 
that will show you that the Proneer stands by your interests. 
You all know what ‘green-eyed jealousy’ is—‘cruel as the 
grave’! I put it to the honor and justice of you level-headed 
fellows: Was it a square deal for the Scout to spring this thing on 
the public and the Pioneer simultaneously ? Would not an 
honest spirit have challenged us openly, and not worked against 
us like a coward in the dark? Would not a generous rival 
have given us the benefit of the doubt—at least till it heard our 
side? Is it a fair thing to visit on the Pzonecer and Colonel 
Pearson the mistake that is mine solely, and against which the 
Colonel solemnly warned me? Boys, you all loved Jim Ray- 
mond, and knew that he stood by you! Who was his trusted 
partner in life? To whom did he bequeath his Pioneer in death ? 
Who, though well-known individually as a loyal Republican, has 
buried the political hatchet, and stood journalistically as a non- 
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partisan champion of the greatest good for the greatest number ? 
What local paper, through the temptations of the fiercest cam- 
paign, has challenged the politicians in the interests of the 
populace? Who but Jim Raymond’s successor, COLONEL 
PEARSON! What but Raymond’s voice that survives him, 
THE PIONEER! Boys, judge between the mean and under- 
hand methods bulletined against itself by the short-sighted 
Scout, and the glorious spirit of the Poneer, serving no private 
ends, opening its arena to both sides of every public question, 
and standing always for the cause of the Western people! 
Three cheers for THE PIONEER! Three cheers for COLONEL 
PEARSON! And as for Dawson and Josselyn—you ’ll find 
we're all right!” 

The crowd took up the cheers, with the veering mood of 
the masses swayed by a master. From the windows overhead 
the Scout staff had been observing the effect of their bulletins 
with complacent interest ; but as Joyce turned the tide of public 
opinion against them, excitement of less complacent order was 
evident, and as he continued, they rang up the police. A squad 
both mounted and on foot responded, but only a chaffing inter- 
change of sallies between officers and civilians resulted. The 
crowd was now in good nature; and with the official command 
to disperse expressed in the trenchant slang, ‘‘ Now, boys, get a 
gait on!” the mounted police “loped” away in peace, leaving 
the fray to their unmounted brethren. As they began to en- 
force the captain’s order, the boom around. the corner of a 
handsome automobile caused a diversion, sustained by. the 
general recognition of Dick Dawson, who, reducing his reckless 
pace as the sight of the bulletins and crowd surprised. him, | 
beamed downward in tipsy joviality. The liveried footman in 
charge of the hamper leaped down to terra firma with an 
alacrity betraying unvalorous relief. The trial-trip of Dick’s 
auto had been a delight to its chaffeur, but an agony to its 
lacky. Champagne had inspired Dick to break all records; 
and the auto’s speed had increased with each cork popped. 

“W—wi’at’s the r-row?” he stuttered, as he _ halted. 
“W-w’at’s matter with Pioneer Mine? Pioneer Mine’s all 
right!” His leer at the tragic faces upturned to him was madden- 
ing. When in wine, life was a colossal jest to Dick. But his 
laugh at it, now, was solitary. 

The sullen boom of the sea again resounded in the crowd's 


. 
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low menace. From the first, feeling had been stronger against 
Dick than Joyce, and the public mood rebounded to ugliness. 
Joyce, at worst, was a worker—a sober server for daily bread; 
—Dick was a dissipated youth of leisure; and the undevitalized 
Westerner of the hustling type has small sympathy with such. 
All the guilt of the failure of the Pioneer Mine was suddenly 
laid at Dick’s door. 

“ There’s the cock that swindled us!” 

“It’s our cash that pays for his fizz and carriages!” 

“Knock him off his fine perch!” 

“Give the dude a taste of our street-mud, boys.” 

“Hell to him and his kind! They’re the ruin of us!” 

Recognizing that trouble was brewing, the police formed a 
cordon, and charged with clubs; but neither they, nor Hans 
and Joyce, forcing their way to the rescue, were in time to 
save Dick from the onslaught of the crowd, which with no de- 
fined malicious purpose, but on mere brutal impulse, mobbed 
the car, representative in its costly luxury of the Juggernaut, 
Monopoly! Dick, no coward out of his cups, and a reckless 
swaggerer in them, defiantly started the auto at full speed, and 
in his excitement, and, alas! his unsteadiness of foot, was pitched 
forward by the initial jerk, and over the side, simultaneously ! 
Striking heavily, he rolled half-way under the car just as the 
rear wheels, with their awful weight, crushed over him. The 
sickening jolt of the carriage told the story. Strong hands 
stopped it short, and its invaders descended with suddenly 
blanched faces, and lost themselves in the crowd. None in 
particular had caused the accident,—no individual was responsi- 
ble for it. Dick’s slip had been his own; his fatal fall, the 
chance of destiny. None had forced it, none could have saved 
him from it. It was Kismet, as all things are! 

“OQ Dick!” cried Joyce, beating back the crowd with un- 
conscious fury, and dropping on his knee by his side. ‘Are 
you hurt, boy? Have these brutes killed you?” 

Quite sobered by the shock and pain of his fall, Dick lay 
on his side, ghastly-faced but smiling. What was it all about, 
—this fume and fuss, anyway? Why not leave him to lie in 
this delicious languor? The air was cool on his face, and he 
felt—like—sleeping. Just for a moment it had been terrible— 
the headlong pitch downward,—the thud and twist,—and then 
the awful crunch and agony, as the auto passed over him. But 
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now it was all so calm, so painless! Not to move—just to 
stay where he was,— 

A gong clanged in the distance, and the crowd parted and 
fell back towards the curbstone, as the ambulance which the 
police had summoned drew up and slanted down its litter. 
The ambulance-surgeon displacing Joyce authoritatively, made 
an examination, and then rose palely. 

“He’s a goner!” he whispered. ‘The poor chap’s back is 
broken. And there are fatal internal injuries.” 

But Dick smiled on peacefully. His fevered head, his 
nervous young frame, at last knew utter repose,—the rest of 
the lotus-eater. When the litter was slipped under him, it did 
not hurt him. The doctor shook his head. The numbness of 
paralysis was the presage of death. It was a hopeless, a fatal 
sign. 

“Where to?” he asked gently. 

“Pacific Ave—” began Joyce, but Dick’s voice interrupted 
him. It had the pathos of childhood in it. 

“Home’s too far—and too—lonely! Let me go—to Joss’ 
rooms!” 

As Joyce, with quivering face, followed him into the 
ambulance, a dozen remorseful voices proffered service. 

“His father!” 

“Where’s old Dawson?” 

“Send for the old man!” 

“He’s his only son!” 

“Fetch him, you, Hans,” chose Joyce. ‘“‘ Dick, where can 
we reach your father?” 

“He’s due—by the Overland. I was on my way—to meet 
him,” gasped Dick; and then the slow tears welled into his 
eyes. Death’s approach is the signal for tender regrets. Never 
again would Dick meet the Overland train, never again cry 
“Hullo, pater! Thought a spin behind my mare would shake 
off the car-dust !” 

They had been but fitful companions,—the rough old man 
engrossed in vast financial affairs, and the idle young son whose 
birthright of wealth had been his ruin ;—never friends, in the 
true sense of congeniality and comradeship; yet in their own 
way, they had loved each other, though with love unwise on 
one side, and selfish on the other. Unassociated by home-life, 
since wife and mother had been long years in her grave, and 
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Dick had neither sister nor brother, yet the idle young spend- 
thrift had had the grace never to be ashamed of the “ grand 
old pater” who turned rock into gold, and Dawson senior, a 
rough man of lowly origin, had been weak enough to be proud 
of his son’s “swell” habits, though deploring his wilder ex- 
cesses. 

From Joyce’s suite, all save Mam’selle and Dolly had de- 
parted. Breezy had found it impossible to resist her baby; 
and Imogen and Gladys, in concession to convention, had pre- 
ferred the privileged Mam’selle to represent them upon Joyce’s 
uncertain return. On the decorated table the festive supper 
still waited untouched. The scandalized waiter had fed the 
fires of the alcohol lamps, and renewed the ice at patient in- 
tervals, until passing from forlorn hope to utter despair, he had 
fled from the banquet-hall deserted, to storm in the nether 
kitchen! Now, the ice melted desolately, and the alcohol- 
flames flickered and went out. The candles already burned 
low, and the roses drooped on brink of dissolution. The 
pathetic side of human festivity was uppermost as poor Dick 
was carried in. 

Upon the divan in the smoking-room they laid him, by his 
expressed desire. The room’s fragrant smoke, its fumes of 
wine, its familiar billiard-table, made up his accustomed ele- 
ment. He clung to it now, with pathetic impotence. Some- 
thing in his heart warned him of coming transition. He had 
kept his heart through it all, poor Dick! Perhaps this was the 
reason that his soul was not dead in him: It spoke to him 
now, with strange awe, fear, remorse. The tears in his eyes 
welled over. 

“ Ah, le pauvre!”’ sobbed Mam’selle, when they told her of 
his destiny. Then the specialists and surgeons summoned for 
consultation took possession of the room, in a body. For-a 
few moments there was suspense; then they fell back help- 
lessly, and all save the family physician departed. Dick, smil- 
ing no longer, knew the significance of the departure. His 
eyes glanced about the room appealingly. 

In an instant Mam’selle was on her knees by his side. 

“O mon fils, mon pauvre fils, God bless you!” she mur- 
mured, with a caress on his hair. 

“T never—knew my mother,—” he panted, and his lips 
quivered. Perhaps he was thinking that had his life indeed 
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been mothered, his death might have been—with a differ- 
ence ! 

In an ice-pail in the supper-room champagne was cooling. 
The doctor seized it, and held a brimming glass to Dick’s lips. 
But after the first sip, Dick shut his eyes in revulsion. In the 
face of death, champagne lost savor. 

There was a clock on the mantel, and it chimed the eighth 
hour. His eyes sought the door. They were glazing slowly. 
The pater—must come quickly,—or—or— 

But suddenly, with life’s final flicker, the dying eyes bright- 
ened luminously. A noisy clang of the elevator, a ponderous 
tread in the hall, and big, grizzly-haired, rugged-featured Rich- 
ard Dawson, in bearskin-overcoat and Kossuth hat, with a gold 
cord round it, stood on the threshold. At the sight of the wan 
face turned toward him eagerly, yet upon which the seal of 
Death was hopelessly evident, he sprang forward with a groan 
of grief. 

“O my boy! O my Dick!” he cried, in incredulous 
anguish. Was immunity from the common fate something that 
even his millions could not buy? 

“Poor pater!’’ sobbed Dick, and pressed his hand convul- 
sively. 

Poor pater! How much lay in that simple adjective! Filial 
confession, contrition, too late longing to make amends! 
Earthly and heavenly fathers alike understood it! Dick’s 
death-bed was to set his life right. 

The film on his eyes was deepening rapidly. Only the 
physician knew the heroic effort by which he sustained con- 
sciousness. Against the oblivion gaining upon him, he set the 
will of his life. He must die true to Joss, who had trusted 
him. 

“Pater, promise me—to square Joss—-with the—Pioneers,” 
he panted. ‘“ Don’t leave him—in the hole—/ forced him into! 
Do by him—as you would have done—by me!” 

“As by you, Dick, even to my bottom dollar! Oh, my 
boy, my boy! what use are my millions to me now?” 

Was it the tremor of a sob, or the shadow of a smile, that 
flitted over Dick’s face, in answer? Mam’selle, on her knees, 
murmured a prayer for the dying. Upon impulse, she flashed 
back to his side. 

“ Enfant,” she said, making the sign of: the cross on his 


. 
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forehead, “‘die not without one prayer to your Saviour! You 
are baptized? Yes? Then you have only to believe,—to 
hope,—to love,—to repent! The Blood, the Cross of Christ, 
will do the rest.—Speak His Name, pauvre enfant, speak!” 

“ Christ /” 

It was the inchoate, child-like sobbing cry of the ignorant, 
yet believing and good-willed soul. It was enough. The grace 
that sanctifies answered. 

As if by miracle, Dick’s spiritual sight was illumined. He 
saw his young, manly, wealth-entrusted’ life as it should have 
been, as it might have been,—and alas, as in hideous contrast, 
it had been! From the brink of eternal silence he called back 
to his father the “ Peccavi” of the penitent soul. 

“OQ pater,—” he' murmured,—and all confession, all repen- 
tance, were in the death-cry,—“ O pater, 2t—did n’t—pay !” 

Then, with remorse unutterable in his boyish eyes, they 
closed on his earth-life for ever! 


“Tt didn’t pay!” 

Not a bad utterance, O prodigal Dick, to echo through the 
world from your death-bed! Not a bad thing for Dolly, Joyce, 
and Hans to hearken,—your testimony that the wine, women, 
and song,—the games and dancing and feasting,—-the ribald 
laughter and squandering,—the idle days and revelrous nights,— 
the pride and sins of your riotous life,—did not pay, when 
death claimed their reckoning ! 

“Tt didn’t pay!” 

Not a bad epitaph for you, dead Dick, since contrite con- 
fession is in it! Had your last breath defended your prodigal 
life,—the idle, the selfish, the wasteful and wasted, the godless 
and sinful life of wanton sensual existence,—then had you died 
as you lived,—unrepentant and unregenerate, an outcast from 
your Father’s house, to which, beyond the grave, there were no 
returning !—But the sob of the prodigal,—“ Father, I have sinned 
against heaven and before Thee. I am not now worthy to be 
called Thy son!” sobbed anew in your death-cry, “Jt didn’t 
pay/”’ and the son that was lost upon sinful earth, God found, 
by Christ’s grace, in heaven! 


Back to the home too “lonely” to shrine his young life 
from the world, the millionaire’s son was borne in death; then, 
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father and son,—living age and dead youth,—were left for the 
night together. Mam’selle, still weeping softly as she re-entered 
her carriage, gestured Joyce to follow her, whispering, between 
her sobs, the inspirative message that Mrs. Raymond must 
speak to him to-night,—however hate the hour!” 

“But Joyce, glancing from. Mam’selle to Dolly, and back to 
the deserted steps of the stately Dawson mansion, of a sudden 
missed Hans, who had disappeared mysteriously, even as Dick’s 
redeemed spirit had departed! Why had he stolen away with- 
out a word,—where had he fled,—Hans with the blasted hopes, 
Hans with the anguished face, Hans with the despair in his 
soul of the agnostics of his race, when temporal blights over- 
whelm them? Like a vision before Joyce’s eyes, rose the little 
cottage in Oakland! Yes, Hans would be there,—taking his 
farewell-look at his house of dreams,—bidding good-by to 
love’s little home,—then, perhaps, gazing hopelessly, recklessly, 
into the blue waters of the bay,—the waters of death, of ob- 
livion,—of rest for the weary, and peace for the ache of love. 

“Dolly, see Mam’selle home for me!” he cried, excitedly. 
“T cannot go to Mrs. Raymond now. I must catch the next 
boat for Oakland!” 

“ Hans!” his guilty soul cried fearfully, distracting him 
from psychical consciousness of Imogen’s heart-cry, as she 
watched the red flames of her boudoir’s fire,— 

“ This is my hour,—my hour and his !—Come to me, Joyce,— 
Joyce, Joyce, come!” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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1. Fairless : Zhe Gathering of Brother Hilarius ; 2. Wood-Martin: Traces of the 
Elder Faiths of Ireland ; 3. B. C. G.: The Young Christian Teacher En- 
couraged ; or, Objections to Teaching Answered ; 4. Vitelleschi: La Questione 
Religiosa nei Popoli Latini ; 5. Sully: An Essay on Laughier ; 6. Piccirelli : 
De Deo Uno et Trino Disputationes Theologica ; 7. Lemoine: Mémoires des 
Evéques de France sur la Conduite a tenir a l’égard des Réformés ; 8. Mason: 
The Four Feathers; 9. Banks: Oldfield ; 10. Trevelyan: Sunday. 


1—The Gatheriug of Brother Hilarius* is a book that is 
given forth publicly to the greater honor and glory of God. The 
volume is another evidence of the increasing literary interest in 
the writings of pre-Reformation times. The growing popularity 
of such books is a proof that the world, like the individual 
oftentimes, hankers after that which it does not possess, and 
surely the restful, retired, monastic atmosphere which the 
volume breathes is very foreign to our modern life. 

Brother Hilarius is from infancy educated within the walls of 
the monastery. Once, before his profession, he gets a glimpse 
of real life, as the modern world puts it, through the talk and 
actions of a dancing-girl whom he meets in the forest. Then 
comes the doubt of his vocation, and Prior Stephen sends him 
forth to travel and to learn, to hunger and to love. After 
some years he comes back, unscathed, and ends his life as a 
monk in heroic sacrifice for his fellow-men. 

We may say that the book is written in an unusually charm- 
ing style. The author grasps in some measure the spirit of 
monasticism, but it had stronger food to live upon than the 
numerous visions and dreams which play so frequent and im- 
portant a part in the narrative. But the basic principle of the 
theme, namely, that one must know the world and sin and 
temptation to prove himself faithful, is utterly false. Heroic 
strength and saintly virtue may be attained by the soul that is 
ever alone with God within the quiet walls of the convent, and 
it may realize perfectly the hunger and thirst of souls in the 
world without seeking for a temptation like unto St. Anthony’s. 
More than this, the contemplative life is a life efficacious for 
others as well as for one’s self. This is what the author fails 
to realize fully. He feels that he must compromise between 


* The Gathering of Brother Hilarius. By Michael Fairless. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 
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modern realism and ancient idealism, and so introduces a scene 
which is quite “spicy” and which many a morbid mind will 
read because of its very morbidness. To show forth the beauty 
of virtue, it is not necessary to depict vice. Virtue has a 
beauty besides that of contrasts. 

That is the only objection we have against this otherwise 
most wholesome, beautiful story.. Otherwise it is elevating, 
deeply religious, sincere, strong, and healthy—a most acceptable 
volume to which we would accord a very high measure of 
praise. Perhaps if one reads between the lines he will find it 
to be an allegory with a present-day application, namely, that 
there are numbers of souls in the world to-day who hunger for 
the love of God and to whom the ministers of religion should 
carry food and drink. If such was the author’s meaning, the 
volume is still more acceptable. 


2 —Two beautiful volumes * have come to us, dealing with 
the folk-lore and pre-Christian traditions of Ireland. They are 
full of interest to the archzologist and the historian; for never 
was any land so rich in tender legend, in fearsome tradition, 
and in charming myth as the home of the mystical Celt. What 
with their holy wells and their sacred trees, their cursing- 
stones and their hags’-chairs, their children overlooked and 
their cattle bewitched, their charms and amulets and omens, 
their imps and fairies and leprauchauns, the ancient Irish lived 
in the very borderland of sense and spirit, of this world and 
the next. And besides, in this traditional history of Ireland 
there occur questions which, though somewhat outside a folk- 
lore study, possess a keen interest for those who like their 
archeology enlivened with a dash of controversy. Such ques- 
tions Mr. Wood-Martin discusses now and then in a brief but 
interesting manner. For example: Were the ancient Irish can- 
nibals? Our author says they were; but rather inconclusive, we 
think, is the testimony of his principal witness, St. Jerome, 
whose account of the Irish, by the way, is certainly terrifying. 
They live like beasts, he says, with a community of wives 
and the civilization of a sheep-pen. Other debatable issues 
are raised about which our one regret is that the presentation 
of proofs is too often curt and unsatisfying. Still, we wish to 
give credit to the industry and skill of Mr. Wood-Martin in his 


* Traces of the Elder Faiths of Ireland: A Folk-Lore Sketch. By W. G. Wood-Martin, 
M.R.I.A. New York: Longmans, Green & Co, . 1902, 


. 
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compilation of Irish folk-lore, and to the ardor of his archzo- 
logical sense. One thing, however, positively disfigures his 
work. On the slightest: provocation, or whenever the mood 
strikes him, and without any provocation, he drags in sarcastic 
flings at theology and the obscurantism of theologians. He re- 
peats over and over again the venerable taunt that science has 
disconcerted faith, and says, we know not how many weary 
times, that the modern man of learning must withdraw from 
the superstitions of ancient beliefs. This is most unscientific, 
since the relation of religion to science is in no way his theme; 
and it gives one the impression that Mr. Wood-Martin is iterat- 
ing a catch-word which has taken his fancy, rather than utter- 
ing conclusions which are the product of long and solemn 
thought. It should have occurred to him that people who wish 
to read a folk-lore study may not wish to peruse simultane- 
ously a polemic against Christianity. 

3 —Here is a rare book* in a lamentably neglected province 
of pedagogy. How many books there are which aim at the 
mental training of children; how few which attempt the spirit- 
ual consolation of teachers! Yet the problem of problems lies 
in the teacher, not in the child. If she is spiritless and dis- 
pleased in her vocation, if she is troubled by her class and 
discouraged at her failure, of what use are all the theories in the 
world? Her own heart and soul are sick; how can she give 
health to others? The book under review is an effort and a 
noble one to sustain the teacher in these crises of her life. It 
is primarily a spiritual book, and is directly written for religious 
who teach, but its wise and gentle counsels, its comforting and 
encouraging tone, its spirit of resignation and of zeal, will 
uplift the heart of any teacher and prepare it for prayer and 
grace from on high. We cordially wish this work success. It 
deserves supreme success, since its purpose is to confirm in 
their great vocation those who are doing, often with but scanty 
thanks, a mighty work for God in this country—a work of vast 
consequences both for time and eternity. 


4.—It is a perplexing and distressing question, that con- 
cerning the present religious condition of Latin Europe. The 
brochuret at hand offers some valuable considerations for 


“The Young Christian Teacher Encouraged; or, Objections to Teaching Answered. By 
B. C. G. With an Introduction by Bishop Spalding. St. Louis: B. Herder. 

t La Questione Religiosa nei Popoli Latini, Per Il Marchese F. Nobile Vitelleschi. Firenze: 
Ujficio della ‘‘ Rassegna Nazionale."’ 1go2. 
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coming to definite conclusions about it—conclusions, however, 
from which one would wish to escape. The development of 
history, says the Marchese Vitelleschi, has left these peoples in 
the iron grip of the ancient Roman civilization. Customs of 
their own, a national spirit of their own, they do not possess. 
Their career has been a process of riveting the tighter the 
harness of past centuries, instead of a process of achieving an 
ever distincter national individuality. And in the develop- 
ment of practical religion among these nations, too often they 
have distorted the idea of divine Providence to signify a 
capricious Deity attending to their prayers and ex votos, and have 
thereby lost the sense of self-reliance and of the necessity for 
spontaneous effort which so eminently characterizes the pro- 
gressive races of the world. Whatever be said of these con- 
tentions, it is obvious that the present condition of the Latin 
races is, from a religious point of view, most lamentable. The 
cause? The cause lies very deep down in history, and we are 
far from saying that the present pamphlet has not hit very 
close to it. 


5 —We confess that of all the psychological treatises which 


we ever heard of or read, Dr. James Sully’s Essay on Laughter* 
is the fullest of fascination and of genuine and genial human 
interest. It is, of course, a technical study in experimental 
psychology. The name of the author is enough to show that. 
But to a remarkable degree the book is pervaded with the 
spirit of the subject it treats of, and leads even an unlearned 
reader by glad and lightsome ways into an understanding of the 
scientific problems involved. The phenomena presented by the 
misogelast, or laughter-hater; the agelast, or non-laugher; the 
gelast, who is the laugher himself, and the hypergelast, who is 
the laugher gone intemperate, are looked into, and as far as 
possible accounted for, by Dr. Sully. Smiles, tickling, play, 
humor, the laugh in its origin and its varieties, in the savage 
and in the infant, and finally a good study on the uses and 
benefits of laughter, are the principal topics of this valuable 
work. Dr. Sully himself is a pronounced laughter-lover. He 
quotes approvingly Carlyle’s saying: ‘‘No man who has once 
heartily and wholly laughed can be altogether irreclaimably 
bad.” Stevenson still more loftily speaks in behalf of hilarity. 


* An Essay on Laughter. By James Sully, M.A., LL.D. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co, 1902. 
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“As laborare,” he says, “so joculari est orare.” We heartily 
endorse what Dr. Sully says on the moral and social good 
effects of laughter, and wish well to his book as both a study 
and a promoter of the jovial in human life. 


6.—Joseph Piccirelli, S.J., who is known to philosophical 
and theological students as the author of De Deo Disputationes 
Metaphysice, has brought out a volume, De Deo Disputationes 
Theologice.* It is a gigantic work of fourteen hundred pages, 
It contains zz extenso all the questions and controversies de 
Deo which have from immemorial time engaged or agitated the 
schola theologorum. Of his treatment of these matters we must 
be summary in our criticism. The author displays a wide 
knowledge of patrology and a masterly acquaintance with theo- 
logical speculation. One regret we have to express. It is that 
in handling the few questions which have a modern and prac- 
tical as distinguished from a technical and speculative interest, 
Father Piccirelli has been far too brief. In treating of the 
proofs for God’s existence, of Divine Providence, and of the 
Divinity of Christ, there is too little heed given to the new 
face put upon such questions by modern learning and modern 


thought. It involves a good deal of risk in these days to 
quote the Messianic psalms and the Isaian prophecies, as prov- 
ing our Lord’s divinity, without a pretty careful defence of 
these proofs from modern attacks. Still in the field of specula- 
tion, which after all is the one most familiar to scholastic theo- 
logians, our author is profound, erudite, and tenacious of the 
traditional positions of his school and order. 


7.—The volume edited by M. Jean Lemoine f is indispensable 
to every scientific student of European history. It is known even 
to the man in the street, that we are in our days arriving at a truer 
and fuller knowledge of history than any previous age has been able 
to acquire; and that the chief reason of our good fortune is the 
publication of original documents which are only now appearing 
before the world. - History is no longer a department of polemics; 
historians have ceased to be party pamphleteers. Nowadays the 
genuine man of research goes straight to the ultimate sources— 


*De Deo Uno et Trino Disputationes Theologice. Auctore Josepho Piccirelli, S.J. 
Neapoli: Typis Michaelis d’Auria. 1902. 

t Mémoires des Evéques de France sur la Conduite a tenir a l'égard des Réformés (1698). 
Publiés avec une Introduction par Jean Lemoine. Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils. 1902. 
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state papers, chartularies, archives, and literary museums—and, 
heedless of any prepossessions of schools or systems, gives to 
the reader the facts as they are. Sometimes, it is true, this 
method means plain speaking where before there had been 
cautious reserve or disingenuous apology; frequently, too, it 
means the upsetting of many venerable prejudices; but greater 
than these slight discomfitures is the power of truth. It is a 
pleasure to reflect that Catholics have a glorious share in this 
new and splendid development of historic science. We have 
illustrious names in the catalogue of modern scholars to prove 
that we have no shrinking from painful facts, and no fear of 
downright frankness. Theiner, Duchesne, Pastor, Janssens, Dr. 
Barry, stand for scientific scholarship and an intrepid devotion 
to truth. The volume now under review is a really great 
contribution to the achievements of this school. It deals with 
an important epoch in human affairs. One conclusion is forced 
upon one from the documents reviewed, and it is that the em- 
ployment of state authority for the enforcing of any religious 
scheme is futile for the purpose intended for it, and charged 
with disaster for its promoters. M. Lemoine’s compilation, we 
repeat, is a valuable historical source, and as such it must be 
highly recommended. 


8.—Mr. Mason’s novel* is, in the first place, a fascinating 
story of adventure, and, in the second place,’ a curious inter- 
pretation of character. The hero first shows himself to be a 
downright coward by resigning from his regiment just when it 
is- about to be ordered to the front. Yet later, in order to 
remove from his name the stain of dishonor, or rather in order 
to regain the love of the woman who cast him off when his 
pusillanimity was revealed, this same coward, pictured to us as 
having cowardice deep in his blood, performs acts of prodigious 
heroism, and of course wins back the lady... We confess we 
think the contradiction a-violence to verisimilitude. But as a 
book of adventure this is a superb story; and,it is as a book of 
adventure that the author most likely intended it to rank. 


9.—A new “Kentucky tale of the last century” turns out 
to be a quiet story + of humble village-life in the South of 


*The Four Feathers. By A. E. W. Mason. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1902, 
t Oldfield. By Nancy Huston Banks. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1902. 
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fifty years ago or less. It is a plain, sedately-moving narra- 
tion, attempting no heroics, and free from the least leaning 
towards the brazen strenuosity of our late historical novels. 
Only the folk of a Kentucky township, their narrow interests, 
their quaint peculiarities, their simple prejudices, and their un- 
obtrusive tragedies, are written down in this book. And they 
are written charmingly. All who prefer to look on the things 
of life through the glass of simple, moderate, and chaste ex- 
pression, rather than through a whirling kaleidoscope of fren- 
zied situations and_ swollen style, will enjoy this novel. It is 
full of a quiet dignity and a strange atmosphere of Southern 
peace. It is an outlooking upon life, not an inlooking upon 
psychological states. It is a story of gentle beings and of 
their good, pure homes, not a materia medica of giddy brains 
and unhealthy nerves. We enjoyed it, and we commend it. 


10 —Sunday* is the title of one of the volumes in the 
Oxford Library of Practical Theology. The book is divided 
into two chief studies: one, the Sunday in history; the other, 
the Sunday in practical observance. There is an extensive 
consideration of the change in the Apostolic Church from the 
Jewish Sabbath to the Christian Sunday, and a good presenta- 
tion of the arguments which now and then one would wish to 
have at hand when in discussion with modern Sabbatarians or 
Seventh-day Adventists. The later history of Sunday-worship 
is treated very summarily indeed, until the author comes down 
to our own times, when he accumulates a mass of evidence to 
show the melancholy decadence of veneration for the Lord’s 
day. In the practical portion of the work suggestions are given 
by which clergymen and laity may devoutly and without too 
much burden sanctify the Sunday. These suggestions are all 
from an Anglican point of view, though some of them contain 
useful hints for the Catholic pastor of souls. 


*Sunday. By the Rev. W. B. Trevelyan, M.A. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1902. 
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The Tablet (10 Jan.): Father Thurston criticises Mr. W. H. 
Mallock’s arguments in the Pall Mall Magazine to prove 
that Lord Bacon wrote Montaigne’s Lssays. 

(17 Jan.): Tells of the lively correspondence in French 
religious reviews and papers aroused by the Abbé 
Loisy’s latest book, L’Evangile et l’Eglise, which is in- 
tended as a reply to Dr. Harnack. On the one hand it 
is welcomed as a triumphant answer which makes no 
needless concessions and knows nothing of minimizing. 
On the other hand it has been decried as giving away 
the cause of Catholic Christianity, or at least as an in- 
sufficient guarding of the substantial identity of Catholi- 
cism with the teaching of Jesus. The Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop of Paris has condemned the book because it was 
published without an imprimatur and is of a nature 
seriously to disturb the faith of the people on the funda- 
mental dogmas of Catholic teaching. 

(31 Jan.): Publishes a letter to Cardinal Vaughan 
from General Agcarraga denying the statement made in 
the Contemporary Review, in an article ‘“‘ Catholicism v. 
Ultramontanism,” signed by ‘“‘ Voces Catholice,’”’ that the 
general as prime minister of Spain refused “to meet his 
church-censured colleague until his confessor allowed him 
to do so, on condition that, the meeting over, he would 
have the apartment blessed by a priest, sprinkled with 
holy water, and fumigated with incense.” 

The Church Quarterly Review (Jan.): “The Three Churches in 
Ireland” is a surety of the history and present condi- 
tions of the Catholic, the Protestant, and the Presby- 
terian Church in Ireland. The space allotted to the 
consideration of present conditions is disappointingly small. 
The wide support given now by Presbyterian ministers 
to the movement for a settlement of the land question is 
unfavorably noticed. The object of “The Church after 
the Restoration” is “to collect scattered instances, from 
the documents and histories of the time, of the social 
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position of the church and the clergy, and of the nature 
of church customs and usages and the outward expres- 
sion of spiritual and devotional life.” ‘Confession and 
Absolution” discusses the doctrine and practice of the 
early church regarding the sacrament of penance, and 
offers some suggestions for the efficacious use of confes- 
sion in the English Church. (The writer’s remark that 
“the Roman Church allows her children to come to 
Holy Communion frequently without previous -confes- 
sion” is misleading. Without confession immediately be- 
fore—yes; without previous confession—zo.) 

The “ Historical Inquiry ” into the tenets of the English 
Church concerning the Holy Eucharist is continued. 
This fourth part deals chiefly with the works of Grindal, 
Edwin Sandys, Jewell, and Hooker. “The Life and 
Times of Giraldus Cambrensis” is a sympathetic sketch 
dealing with the man rather than the historian. In 
Contentio Veritatis the views of the six contributors to 
that volume receive a good deal of dissentient criticism 
mixed with occasional words of praise. Mr. Carlyle’s 
essay meets with particularly unflattering notice. ‘The 
Credibility of the Acts of the Apostles ” studies this ques- 
tion in the light of several recent works, notably those 
of the Rev. W. Rackham, Dr. Chase, Dr. Selwyn, Arch- 
bishop Benson, and the St. Margaret Lectures for 1902. 
This last-mentioned volume is also the subject of a 
special article. The writer of “The Study of Greek” 
strongly deprecates any movement towards depriving that 
language of its present dominant position in university 
education. 

Bénédictine (Jan.): The opening article is Dom Laurent 
Janssens’ tribute to the late Dr. Bouquillon. It was ‘at 
the Benedictine Abbey of Maredsons (the home of the 
Revue) that the great theologian spent the years devoted 
to the perfecting of his 7heologia Fundamentalis. While 
there he contributed many articles to the Revue over the 
signature T. B.; and the modest cell of this ‘ Benedic- 
tine sans cowl” was the frequent resort of monks like 
Baiimer, Berliére, Morin, and Janssens, who appreciated 


‘the “living library” ‘that Providence had put’ at their 


disposal.- He also gave lessons in apologetic atthe abbey 
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school, and always attended examinations, musicales, and 
literary séances; and in later life always revisited Mared- 
sons at his frequent returns to Europe. Dom Janssens 
recalls the controversy about Dr. Bouquillon’s pamphlet 
on Education, and the criticisms so little in accord with 
the soberness of the work attacked.. His answers were 
calm even in the bitterness of misunderstanding and mal- 
treatment, and summed up the psychological aspect of 
- the controversy when in eloquent indignation he declared: 
“There are rules of justice from which the most praise- 
worthy zeal dispenses no one.” D. Janssens informs us 
that he himself was called upon in the name of prudence 
to suppress an article of his own on the pamphlet of 
Dr. Bouquillon, but hopes to publish it some day. 


La Quinzaine (16 Jan.): M. Renaudin relates in an entertain- 





ing manner how, when a ‘child, in watching the methods 
of his mother in her charitable ministration to the poor he 
found an introduction to the social question. In his final 
instalment of “Comment Faire?” the author, analyzing 
the interplay of European politics for the last decade, 
finds Jewish-Masonic and Socialistic influences every- 
where moving towards a grand struggle in which the op- 
ponent must be a Christian Democracy called into being 
by His Holiness, Leo XIII.—M. Fonsegrive (Le Mariage 
et Union Libre), after demonstrating that divorce is es- 
sentially contrary to the nature of marriage, points out 
how the excessive sway accorded to parental and marital 
authority, of both social custom and civil legislation, has 
played into the hands of the advocates of.divorce. The 
writer. of ‘“Irreligion Contemporaine et Jansénisme” con- 
siders that, in France, the Jansenistic teaching against 
frequentation of the sacraments has powerfully contributed 
to bring about the irreligion of to-day. 

(1 Feb.): The author of “Comment Faire?” publishes 
some of the correspondence elicited by his invitation to 
his readers. One letter declares, “no. self-respecting 
journal would print such an article.’ Another says, 
“Ia Quinzaine is full of Americanisms; let those who like 
its policy go to their darling America, the land of Anglo- 
Saxon. supremacy and vagabond priests.” A third writes: 
“T do not understand this mania to bring things up to 


a 
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date, since we have the words of eternal life we shall be — 
good enough if we resemble our predecessors.” 


Le Correspondant (10 Jan.): “La Politique Etrangére du Direc- 


Revue 


toire’”’ (M. De Lanzac de Laborie) is inspired by the 
recently published fifth volume (“Bonaparte et le Direc- 
toire”) of M. Sorel’s great work, L’ Europe et la Révolution 
Frangaise, M. de Lacombe brings to a close his brilliant 
sketch of Cardinal Guibert. In “‘ La vie économique et le 
mouvement social” the author reviews the socialist op- 
position to the modern army; the recent laws touching 
the workman’s liberty of contract; the socialistic con- 
ception of education; and the abuse of the national credit 
by French statesmen in their borrowings for the past 
decade or more. There is a pretty account of a pilgrim- 
age to Rome by the Princess Louis-Ferdinand of Bavaria, 
Infanta of Spain. 

(23 Jan.): In a characteristic article M. Alfred Baudrillart 
traces the rise and development of the intellectual re- 
awaking in France, which has resulted in replacing the 
deplorable mental torpor of the French clergy in the 
beginning of the last century, by the comparative anima- 
tion of to-day. The credit of the initiative in effecting 
this change is due, he considers, to De Lammenais and 
his disciples, to Pére Gratry and the Oratory. The 
success of the movement was imperilled, remarks M. 
Baudrillart by an intransigeant party, gu¢ parlait tres haut 
et gui, fort de la sympathie incontestable du trés respecté 
pontife, Pie IX., semblait souvent parler au nom de 
l’Eglise elle-méme. The establishment of the universities 
of Paris, Angers, Lille, Lyons, and Toulouse secured the 
gains already made and immensely extended the field of 
influence. : 
In “Le Socialisme contemporain et le monde ouvrier” M. 
Jean Steens discusses the mutual action and ‘reaction 
which Socialism and Labor Federations have had upon 
each other. M. G. Mollat brings forward some recently 
discovered bulls of Clement VII. touching the holy 
shroud of Turin, the authenticity of which has provoked 
so much debate. 

du Monde Catholique (15 Jan.): Mgr. Févre, in a severe 
attack upon Dupanloup, devotes considerable space to 
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the reiterated statement that the Bishop of Orleans was 
not really another Arius, but—. In fact, on the whole, 
Dupanloup’s career more resembled that of Eusebius, and 
this likeness is insisted upon by Mgr. Févre. The writer 
goes on to say that he is not accusing but exculpating 
Dupanloup. Dupanloup’s biographer, Lagrange, comes in 
for some attention because of his ‘three volumes of odes 
in bad French on the unheard-of splendors of his master.” 
He further tells us that the policy advocated by Dupan- 
loup, Montalembert, Broglie, and Darboy was a plan of 
entire destruction—implying that both church and state 
would be given over to anarchy. 

Etudes (5 Jan.): P. Suau, writing on tlie failures of liberty, says 

that this modern idol has fallen prostrate from its 
pedestal. Only a return to an absolute truth and an 
absolute morality can restore to men the ‘true liberty for 
which they are destined. 
(20 Jan.): P. de Grandmaison, in reviewing the Abbé 
Loisy’s celebrated L’Evangile et l’Eglise says it is a 
work of the highest intellectual power, of great value 
against many rationalistic attacks, though it is also 
marked by dangerous and disquieting concessions to 
criticism. 

Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Dec.): Gabriel Prévost 
undertakes to examine the causes underlying the 
present sad condition of religion in France. The church 
should be aroused to one great fact—namely, that the 
church is face to face with an apostolate of reconverting 
her perverted children. Not to realize this is a fatal error ; 
to be alive to it, is to give us hope that once again Catho- 
licity will flourish gloriously on the soil of Europe. 

La Democratie Chrétienne (Jan.):. The Abbé Paul Six presents 
a history of the apostolic movement in America for the 
conversion of non-Catholics; he explains the object and 
methods of the Catholic Missionary Union and gives an 
account of the Winchester Convention, which resulted in 
the establishment of the new Apostolic Mission House 
at Washington, D. C. The abbé recommends that a 
similar movement be inaugurated in France. C. Calippe 
continues the very interesting letters of a priest who is 
engaged in the investigation of questions in practical 
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sociology.. Prof. Amando Castroviejo cuntributes a letter 
on the social and political developments: in Spain since 
the congress of Santiago. 

Science Catholique (Jan.): Dr. Surbled discusses the nature of 
hysteria and disputes the statements made by Dr. Babinski 
in a recent lecture at the Salpetriére published under the 
title Hypnotisme et Hysterie. 

Rassegna Nazionale (1 Jan.): G. Prato gives twenty-five pages 
to an Italian translation of /taly To-day, by Thomas Okey 
and Bolton King. E. S. Kingswan concludes, from a 
reading of the North American Review’s symposium of 
opinions about Mr. Roosevelt, that “he is the right 
man in the right* place.” The same writer welcomes a. 
second edition of Houtin’s Question Bibligue. 

(16 Jan.) E. .S. Kingswan comments upon a recent 
article of La Revue of Paris concerning the great crisis 
of the Church of France; and marvels that at the 
present day any one should define Americanism to be 
“a doctrine. which vindicates and affirms against the 
authority of pope and bishops, and all the teachers of 
the church, the rights of individual conscience, the inde- - 
pendence and personal autonomy of the Christian.’ The 
writer notes that the word Americanism was first pro- 
nounced officially in the Freiburg Congress (20 Aug., 
1897) by Mgr. D. J. O'Connell, who in noticing the 
famous life of Father Hecker said: ‘‘ Americanism, justly 
regarded, is .simply the loyal devotion of American 
Catholics to :the principles on which their government 
is built, and the conscientious conviction that these prin- 
ciples offer them a favorable opportunity to promote the 
glory of God, the progress of the church, and the sal- 
vation of souls.” To this is added Archbishop Ireland’s 
statement: ‘‘There is an Americanism in America to 
which we- hold, and there is an Americanism preached in 
Paris which none of us know and’ which we repudiate as 
an insult to our country.’’>;With regard to Cardinal 
Gibbons’ alleged terrible answer to the Letter on Amer- 
icanism, E. S, K. comments thus: ‘One must never 
have heard of this American prelate, so prudent,.in order 
to attribute to him such ferocious conduct toward the Pope.” 
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; The clash between the Regents and the 
Sap Da office of the Superintendent of Public In- 

ase struction in the State of New York was in- 
U evitable, and it has not come a bit too soon. With over- 
lapping jurisdiction and with a distinctly different spirit con- 
trolling. each department, the marvel is that they have been 
able to keep the peace so long. -Now that they have crossed 
swords one or the other must go down... If we may measure 
the sentiment in ‘the State, there is no second choice as to 
which the people will stand by. Mr. Skinner and his depart- 
ment has been an offence to a great body of the citizens. It 
is merely a political office controlling the schools for political 
effect, while the Regents have constituted a body of learned 
and dignified educationists who have administered the preroga- 
tives of their office with a broad wisdom and according to the 
lines of a liberal and farseeing policy. 

Mr. Skinner has been the assailant of nuns because they pre- 
ferred to wear a grave and modest dress becoming their calling. 
The Regents have encouraged every educational agency in the 
State; and have utilized the powers invested in them for the bene- 
fit of all, the people. Mr. Skinner and his deputies are modern 
political upstarts with all the bumptiousness of the beggar who 
for the first time mounts a horse. The Regents have a century 
long prescription and with the wisdom .and discretion of years. 

Governor Odell at the University. Convocation last July 
used this language: “I hope to see a system inaugurated soon 
whereby such pupils as desire these (high school) advantages, 
may receive them without entailing on their parents additional 
expense. This perhaps might be met by a law which would 
enable the Regents to reimburse those districts on. which 
responsibility might be placed for this additional burden.” 
Governor Roosevelt: too tried to unify .the educational forces 
of: the State. There is but one way to do it.. It is to 
merge the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction into 
the Board of Regents, The Republican party, now in the 
majority, has the power to do a thing which will please thou- 
sands of voters in this State. If they do so, they will lift the 
educational agencies of the State out of politics, and place them 
where they will serve all the people and not antagonize any. 
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True patriotism consists not so much in 
Patriotism and the Fourth of July celebrations and flag-raisings 
Parish School. as in the enunciation of those principles for 
which the American ideals stand. The fun- 
damental principles of the American government are equal 
rights and equal opportunities for all, civil and religious liberty 
guaranteed by the Constitution, whereby there can be no inter- 
ference with the rights of conscience, nor any prohibition of 
the free exercise of religious practices, the sovereignty of the 
law guarded by the affections of the people—the reverence for 
constituted authority. A partisan or sectional policy which de- 
nies to any class the full rights of citizenship, and particularly 
that policy that excludes from public utilities a certain class of 
citizens because they cannot for conscience sake accept them, 
is grossly unpatriotic. Looked at from this point of view, the 
parish schools are far more patriotic and more in accord with 
American ideals than the public schools. 

It cannot be denied that the original American model of 
education is the religious school, for while the stability of the 
government depends on the intelligence of the citizen, his 
moral education cannot be disregarded. When virtue is com- 
bined with intelligence there is constituted a basis of citizen- 
ship which possesses stability and permanence. Our institutions 
will never last unless there is reverence for authority and obe- 
dience to law. There will be no enduring hope that America 
will perform her mission—that of giving a higher happiness 
and a broader liberty to all classes—unless the religious basis of 
civic well-being is thoroughly established. There can be no 
honesty in commercial relations, nor will there be any sanctity 
in the oath administered in courts of law, nor will there be 
any sweetness in those higher relations of the domestic hearth, 
unless religion is the cement that holds together.the stones of our 
social fabric. If religion were entirely eradicated from the hearts 
of the people, social disruption and disaster would be near at hand. 

The institutions, therefore, that cultivate the great. deep 
principles of religion do contribute more to the enduring nature 
of our American institutions than any other, and the school 
that teaches the child these same principles is the great saving 
factor in our American life. In point of view, therefore, of the 
highest...patriotism the parish schools are away beyond the 
school that teaches no religion and brings up the child aout 
a knowledge of his God or his duty -to his. fellow-man. 
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If rapacious greed had its way men would 
The Attack on the house their fellow-men in dwellings that are 
Tenement House . “36 ‘ 
Laws, less habitable than the original caves in 
which their ancestors dwelt, for the story of 
man’s inhumanity to man is as old as creation. This statement 
is apropos of the desperate attempt that is now being made in 
the New York Legislature to break down the wholesome Tene- 
ment House Laws that were recently enacted as the result of the 
work of an expert commission. No tess than seven bills have 
been introduced from one quarter or another, but all inspired 
by an effort, not to ameliorate the condition of the poor but to 
get more money out of building investments, regardless of the 
moral and physical welfare of the necessitous classes. Studies 
into the causes of tuberculosis in New York City have demon- 
strated with all the precision of an exact science that certain 
houses are just as sure to produce consumption as the pest- 
house is to cause small-pox. Consumption has attained the 
prominence of a plague in most large cities. The records show 
that thousands die every year from the fatal disease. 

There is little wonder that people are carried away by this 
dread disease when they are compelled to live in houses where 
the most unsanitary conditions exist and are forced to sleep in 
rooms where there is no access to light and pure air. The 
new Tenement House Law condemns the old air-shaft, which 
often was a hole of pestilence and only ventilated the apart- 
ments of one family into those of another, and in its stead put 
the open court, which is open from the bottom up, so that a 
free access to fresh air is always possible. The new law in- 
sisted, moreover, that every room shall open to the outside air, 
so that good ventilation may be secured. 

These two requirements seem to be downright necessities of 
life, and yet they interfered with tenement-house property as a 
gilt-edged investment. Hence the attempt to reverse the con- 
ditions of the law. The common people never got anything 
unless they fought desperately for it. It is, good, therefore, to 
mark the legislators who are anxious to revert to the old con- 
ditions, and to let them feel the heavy hand of popular power 
if they continue to do the behests of rapacious greed as against 
the people’s welfare. 

The most noteworthy clause of-the Papal 

The Native Clergy | etter to the church in the Philippines is the 
in the Philippines, : ES : 

_ fTequirement embodied in the following words: 
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“Concerning the secular clergy experience has amply proved 
that a native clergy is everywhere of the greatest utility, and 
bishops will, therefore, use every care to increase the number 
of native priests in their dioceses, taking at the same time the 
greatest pains to assure themselves that they to whom ecclesi- 
astical offices are entrusted, are known to.them and fit for 
those offices, and previously formed to piety and discipline.” 
Those who have shown themselves by practice and experience 
to be superior men are to be gradually promoted to the more 
important offices. 

It is Rome’s purpose, and it has always been the tradi- 
tional policy of Rome, to insist on the cultivation of a native 
clergy. Over and over again has the Propaganda insisted on 
the open-door policy for the native priests to even the highest 
responsibilities. There never has been any race which as a race 
have been debarred from the priesthood or even the. hierarchy. 
If any people has been called to the -Catholic Church it has 
also been called to the responsibilities and dignities of the 
clerical state. 

In the history of the Catholic missions. this policy. has not 
always been followed by some of the missionaries. An olig- 
archic form of spiritual government has been instituted and the 
native has been kept in tutelage. In the history of the ill- 
fated Church of Japan the Propaganda was obliged to command 
certain bishops to admit such Japanese as were found fit to 
sacred orders. In the early missions in California the Indians 
were always treated as children. And in both these cases when 
the storm of persecution came, the fruit of years of labor and 
sacrifice was swept away so that scarcely a vestige remained. 

The reason probably was the Church never struck its roots 
deep into the soil. On May 10, 1775, Pius VII., in a letter 
to the Vicars-Apostolic of the Far East, urges the establish- 
ment of colleges where the natives may be trained: “In. this 
way will the increase and safeguard of the clergy. be provided 
for, and if persecution assails a mission there will be no danger 
of the apostolic ministry suddenly ceasing, as unfortunately 
happened in the Japanese mission.” Hereafter in the Philip- 
pines the native clergy must be given opportunity to advance 
themselves in learning and -in sanctity, and consequently in 
places of dignity and responsibility in the church. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING. UNION. 


OME time ago in this department the new plans of the New York Public 
Library were discussed with the admonition that a broad policy should be 
adopted in securing and retaining the effective co-operation of parish libraries, 
which can do valuable service in promoting the circulation of the best books. 
At a recent meeting in the Hotel Majestic, New York City, Archbishop Farley 
delivered an address on the same topic, pointing out in emphatic words the 
danger of departing from the plan hitherto legally recognized, of allowing a 
small appropriation to local societies engaged in promoting good reading mat- 
ter for the people. The report of the Catholic Library Association shows a 
work of considerable magnitude from the date of its beginning, January, 1888, 
in the Cathedral School Hall. It contained then 500 volumes purchased and 
gathered from the libraries of church societies. At first it was opened three 
times a week; later, in 1892, five times weekly, and in 1896 it was found 
necessary to open for seventy-four hours in a week, which was twelve hours for 
six days in the week and two hours on Sundays. By complying with the con- 
ditions of the State Library Law, a charter was given from the University of 
the State of New York, October 15, 1896, and by the work during that year it 
became entitled to receive from the State a grant of $200 and from the city a 
grant of $500. Since then the appropriation has been increased in proportion 
to the amount of circulation, and last year from the city $17,000 was received 
of the moneys appropriated for the support of public libraries. This year, 
-although the circulation was very much larger than last, the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment saw fit to allow the appropriation to remain as it was last 
year, thereby preventing the carrying out of plans for development and crippling 
activity in many directions. Comptroller Grout in a public announcement in 
the newspapers, whether speaking with authority or not, announced that 
libraries such as this would in future receive no appropriation or subsidy from 
the city. A few statistics will show how great would be the work that would 
have to be suspended if this determination became the decision of the author- 
ized Board. 

This library has grown from 500 to 64,000 volumes, with five libraries that 
are open seventy-four hours weekly, one that is open thirty-six hours, and 
eleven smaller branches which are practically delivery stations, open a few 
hours each week. The circulation in 1888 was 8,393 volumes, and in 1892 it 
was 408,948 plus 35,969 issued in the smaller branches, or a total of 444,917. 
This enormous increase in circulation and capacity has been the result of the 
generous application of the provisions of the Library Law of this State by the 
action of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment since 1897, and it is easily 
seen that a curtailment or suppression of this appropriation would bring about 
a weakened condition, as it would not be fair to expect from private enterprise 
sufficient funds to make up the deficiencies thus caused. 

It seems that the gift of Mr. Carnegie has induced some of the managers 
of the New York Public Library to think that they can now cast aside some of 
the workers who have rendered splendid service in the past by the aid of phil- 
anthropic and religious societies. A letter written January 28, 1903, and pub- 
lished in the Evening Post, is here given as worthy of profound consideration: 
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Mr. Carnegie, by his many gifts for libraries, seems to have established a 
reputation for great liberality, and is referred to as a philanthropist. Consid- 
eration of his methods shows that, on the contrary, he is doing a vast deal of 
harm, and legislation is urgently needed to put a-stop to his practices. His 
methods on the surface seem so generous and so ingenuous that his victims 
readily succumb, and should be protected by law. 

His gifts for librafiés are always made conditional upon the recipient run- 
ning into debt, and while the sums he gives ends the matter as far as he is con- 
cerned, the unfortunate victim of his wiles is obliged to tax himself or itself for 
all time thereafter. As an instance, take the city of New York, to whom he 
gives $5,000;000, but in accepting the city agrees to squeeze from the poor tax- 
payers the sum of $500,000 a year for ever; that is, they must raise by taxa- 
tion every year Io per cent. of the amount he gives. Ina few years the city 
has paid more than he gives, and is besides saddled with a debt of $500,000 a 
year for ever after. 

I do not see why the citizens should have such an additional burden cast 
upon them to keep up libraries for which Carnegie receives the credit. Our 
legislators should not possess the power to thus sacrifice the best interest of the 
city, and the same thing applies to all the other towns and villages which have 
been thoughtless enough to accept the offers of Mr. Carnegie. If he made 
these gifts through any genuine spirit of philanthropy, he would in each case 
give a sum for endowment, so the library would be self-supporting; but as it 
is, he does incalculable harm in inducing and encouraging so many cities, 
towns, and villages to run into debt, and not a debt to be paid off at any time 
either, but a perpetual tax upon the people; and a tax, I think, the people as 
a whole obtain the least.benefit from; «and they that: pay the taxes, that is 
property, scarcely any at all. A TAXPAYER. 

* * * 

The Public Library at Utica, N. Y., has now for the first time admitted, as 
a gift of Mrs. Kernan, wife of the late United States Senator, a set of bound 
volumes of THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE. Some of the missing num- 
bers were given by a non-Catholic to whom honor is due for sharing in a good 
work. It is now to be hoped that the Catholic patrons of the library will make 
use of these volumes frequently. Nearly all the important public questions 
affecting the welfare of the United States will be found ably treated by compe- 
tent writers in the back numbers of this magazine. Much of this information 
is not available elsewhere. Since the year 1865 to the present time THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE has endeavored to voice the convictions of 
intelligent Catholics, and to advance the cause of enlightened patriotism. 

Right Reverend Monsignor Lynch, D.D., when notified by Mr. John E. 
Brandegee that a favorable decision had been rendered, sent the following letter 
in reply: 

You are quite right in assuming that I am glad to be informed that you 
have now a file of THE CATHOLIC WORLD in the Public Library. 

I am quite sure that you agree with me, that a public library, like many 
other useful things in this world, is not an unmixed good. It is unfortunate 
that in the books provided at the public expense for the development of the 
mind there are—necessarily, perhaps—to use the words of St. Peter, speaking 
of Scripture itself, ‘‘some things hard to be understood, which the unlearned 
and unstable wrest to their own perdition.” : 

On the other hand, much of the light reading provided for our young 
people to while away the passing hour, is more harmful than helpful in the 
cultivation of that purity of heart that makes so much for good citizenship. 

With all good citizens, then, I rejoice whenever I hear that those bur- 
dened with the responsibility in this important matter are taking pains to pro- 
vide, even if it be necessary to take advantage of private benefactions, some 
antidotes for the unwholesome and poisonous literature of our day, for which, 
unfortunately, our young folks seem to have such an abnormal craving. 
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Hoping that THE CATHOLIC WORLD may prove beneficial in this respect 
to a large class of readers, and thanking you again for the information so 
courteously given, I remain, Yours very sincerely, J. S. M. LYNCH. 


We hope that other friends of this Magazine will get the suggestion from 
the letter of Mgr. Lynch that it is a good investment for private funds to be 
employed in giving a subscription for a copy to be sent to the nearest public 
library, since public funds may not be used for any volume or periodical repre- 
senting distinctive religious teaching. The non-sectarians oblige the State 
officials to endorse the vagaries.of. undenominationalism, which has been 
recently set forth in these strong ‘words by the Rev. R. C. Moberly, D.D., of 
Oxford University: ‘ 

It cannot be too often or too strongly insisted that there is no such thing 
as purely negative teaching. Every negative contains an affirmation, and 
every omission implies a positive precept. You cannot, by any possibility, for- 
bid the teaching of what is distinctive . . . without thereby necessarily 
teaching that insistence on these things may be amiable but must be untrue. 
- . . It is only by a serious revolt against the whole principle of their own 
education that pupils will ever escape from its practical influence. 

The fact is, that undenominationalism, so far from being unsectarian in 
character, is itself an instance of the sectarian spirit in its most exclusive and 
aggressive form. It is really itself of the nature of an attempt at a new 
denomination, more latitudinarian and rationalistic in basis, more illiberal and 
persecuting in method, than any that before exists. It sins so flagrantly 
against the first principles of liberalism as actually to attempt the suppression 
by force of the liberty of every. denomination other than itself. . . .- It 
does direct injustice, whether more or less, to every one who has serious con- 
victions upon theological subjects.—From pamphlet on Undenominationalism, 
published 1902 by John -Murray, Albemarle Street, London. M. C. M. 
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CoNnGMANS, GREEN & Co., New York: 

Sophocles. Translated and Explained. By John Swinnerton Phillimore. With illustra- 
tions. Pp. Ixxxvi—212. Price $2. The Creeds. An Historical and Doctrinal Expo- 
sition of the Apostles’, Nicene, and Athanasian Creeds. By the Rev. Alfred G. 
Mortimer. Pp. xvii.—321. Price $1.80 net. Meditations on the Passion. Part1. By 
the Rev. Alfred G. Mortimer, D.D, Pp. viii—e219. An Eucharistic. Eirenicon. Car- 
son. Price 50cts. The Making of Our Middle Schools. An Account of the Develop- 
ment of Secondary Education in the United States. By Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Ph.D. 
Pp. 547. Price $3. St. Margaret of Cortona. By Rev. Leopold De Cherance, 
O.S F.C. Pp. 256. Price $1. 

B. W. Huesscu, New York: 
A Book of Meditations. By Edward Howard Griggs. Pp. 226. Price $1.50 net. 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 

The Pilkington Heir. By Anna T. Sadlier. Pp. 212. The Artof Life. An Essay. By 
Frederick Charles Kolbe, D.D. Pp. 109. Price 75 cts. net. / Holiest Truth. The 
Story of St. Encratilda, one of the Martyrs of Sargossa, A. D. 304. Pp. 208. Price $1 net. 

ANCIENNE MAISON CHARLES DOUNIOL: 
Journal Intime de Monseigneur Dupanloup. Extraits Recueillis et Publiés. Par L. 
Branchereau. Pp. 356. 

8B. HERDER, St. Louis, Mo.: 

The Truth of the Papal Claims. By Raphael Merry Del Val, D.D. A Reply to ‘‘ The 
Validity of Papal Claims."" By F. Nutcombe Oxenham, D.D. Pp. xiv.—129—xv. 
Price $1 net. Beyond the Grave. From the French of Rev. E. Hamon, S.J.. By Anna 
T. Sadlier. Pp. 300. Price $1 net. Zhe Whole Difference. By Lady Amabel Kerr. 
Pp. 361. Price $1.60net. Hail, full of Grace. By Mother Mary Loyola. Edited by 
Father Thurston, S.J. Pp. 261. Price $1.30 net. “The Discoveries of the Norsemen in 
America ; with special relation to their early Cartographical Representation. By Joseph 
Fischer, S.J. Translated from the German by Basil H. Soulsby, B.A. Pp. 131 and 
maps. Price $2 net. 

wi ia tet Deoape & Co., ig York . $ 
¢ Art of Disappearing. By John Talbot Smith. Pp. 367. Price $1.50. The Rose and 
the Sheepskin. By 5 Gordian Daley. Pp. 389. Price $r. 

LIBRAIRIE VICTOR LECOFFRE, Paris: 

Ste. Alphonse de Liguori (1696-1787). Par le Baron J. Angot des Retours. Pp. xvii.—182 
— 2fr. Urbain II. Par Lucien Paulot. Preface de Georges Goyau. Pp. xxxvi.— 
502. " 
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AMERICAN Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
Laboratory Manual of Physics.. By Henry C. Cheston, Philip R: Dean, and Charles 
Timmerman. Pp. 128. Price 5° cts. 
G. P. PuTNAm’s Sons, New York 
St. Augustine and his Age. By Joseph McCabe. Pp. 516. Price $2. 
Hinps & NOBLE, New York: 
How to Gesture. By Edward A. Ott. Pp. 124. Price $1.25. 
ARTHUR H.-CLARK, Cleveland, Ohio: 
The Historic Highways of America. By Archer Butler Hulbert. Pp. 215, Price $2.50. 
MACMILLAN CoMPANY, New York: 
The Social Unrest. Studies in Labor and Socialist Movements. By John Graham Brooks. 
‘Pp. 380. Price $1.50. 
MARLIER & Co., LTD., Boston: 
Rev. Mother M. Xavier Warde. By Sisters of Mercy, Mt. St. Mary's, Manchester, N. 
H. Pp. 287. Price $1.25. 
AVE Maria Press, Notre Dame, Ind. : 
A Royal Son and Mother. By Baroness Pauline Von Hiigel. Pp. 127. ’ Price 75 cts. 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, Washington: 
Seventeenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 1902. . 
Thirteenth Biennial Report of the State Board of Agriculture, Kansas. By F. D. Coburn: 
Vol. XVIII. Pp. 1127. 
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THIS PAGE IS FOR MUTUAL BENEFIT of Reader, Advertiser, and 
Publisher. 1. To Reader by calling attention to meritorious articles adver- 
tised. 2. To Advertiser by, FREE OF CHARGE, directing the reader’s atten- 
tion. 3. To Publisher by reason of service rendered reader and advertiser. 





PEOPLE who wear alternately one pair of eyeglasses for long distance 


vision and another for reading, or those who use bifocal glasses with lenses 
divided in the ordinary way, will be interested in a new and greatly improved 
form of bifocal glasses offered by Mr. E..B. MEYROWITZ, the optician. 

When these new glasses are in place they appear exactly like the usual 
single lens eyeglasses.. No joining of long and short distance lenses is appar- 
ent, the eyes of the wearer being scarcely conscious of the dividing line. This 
‘‘invisibility” is secured by a marvellously ingenious device by which the small 
lens is enclosed within the larger lens—not cemented to the surface as in the 
old style bifocal glasses. 

The increased efficiency and elegant appearance of this new form of bifocal 
eyeglasses are certain to make them popular. Read the advertisement in 
this number. 

MANY of the foremost institutions are now enjoying the fine COFFEES 
and TEAS of the Fulton Mills. ‘If you are not already a patron of CAU- 
CHOIS & CO., a card to them will bring quickly samples without cost. The 
Fulton Mills have been in continual running existence over 50 years, and the 
product is celebrated among the connoisseurs and lovers of good coffee. ‘Their 
PRIVATE ESTATE COFFEE is the only coffee absolutely fresh daily that 
can be obtained of the grocers in Greater New York. Cauchois & Co. make 
a specialty in the service to institutions. Write them for free.samples.. The 
proof of ¢heir coffee is in the drinking. You will be surprised at the-quality 
and price you can secure the very best values in coffees of all grades from 
them. 

THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY has begun the new 
year with a series of very interesting advertisements, which may be designated 
as a Land-Mark Series. The first of these, which appeared in the January 
magazines, consisted of a.half-page picture of City Hall Park, New York.’ The 
February advertising presented the Parliament Buildings at Ottawa, Canada, 
and that for the current month shows the splendid Carnegie Library Building 

‘in Schenley Park, Pittsburg, Pa. Of course The Smith Premier Typewriter i is 
made prominent in each of these pictures with a note regarding its use in the 
localitiés portrayed. 








